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New Publications. 


AXWELL’S REBELLION IN IRE- 
LAND, in 1798. Part II., price 1s., with Two beau- 

tiful Designs on Steel, by George Cruikshank. 
“ There will be found in it some most interesting matter 
relating to persons and things which cannot fail to attract 
attention.”’—Morning Advertiser, January 5, 1844. 


“ This Part is filled with records of the most stirring inte- 
rest connected with the melancholy period to which it re- 
fers. The dreadful scenes which marked the progress of the 
Rebellion are illustrated by George Cruikshank; and Mr. 
Maxwell, we understand, has collected his detail of the rise, 
progress, and conclusion of those disastrous times from the 
most authentic sources. They are indeed of the most ro- 
mantic and horrifying description.’’—Bell’s Life in London, 
January 6, 1844. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth boards, 1/. 4s., Portrait, 


WANDERINGS in the HIGHLANDS and 
ISLANDS, with Sketches taken on the Scottish Borders ; 
being a Sequel to ‘‘ Wild Sports of the West.’’ By W. H. 
MAXWELL, Esq. 


“The rapid, off-hand, dashing style of the author of ‘ Wild 
Sports’ has the effect of rendering all his books agreeable. 
.--. Like Washington Irving, our old campaigner has a stout 
gentleman; and, verily, an admirable fellow he is, witha 
story enough to make the fortunes of half a dozen books, and 
clear out the wrinkles from the face of Old Care himself. 
‘We content ourselves by wishing our readers may laugh 
through Mr. Maxwell’s pages as merrily as we did.’’—Pic- 
torial Times, Jan. 20, 


MAXWELL’S LIFE of the DUKE of WEL- 
LINGTON, K.G., in 3 vols. demy 8vo. bds., splendidly il- 
lustrated with Portraits, Battle Scenes, Plans of Battles, and 
rg ine 31, 7s., or with proof plates, royal 8vo., price 

- bound, 


In 2 vols. 12mo. bound, 1000 pages, price 1/. 1s., illustrated 
by Twenty-four Steel Engravings, from the most authen- 





Published this day, 4 vols. 8vo. 48s. 


to THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
Lately published, 

MR. MACAULEY’S CRITICAL, HISTORI- 
CAL, and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 2nd Edition, 
3 vols. 36s. 

THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 
2nd Edition, with Portrait, 3 vols. 36s. 

London: LoneMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





MAJOR HARRIS’S NEW WORK ON AFRICA. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. Map and coloured Plates, 2/. 2s. cloth. 


HE HIGHLANDS of ATHIOPIA ; 


being the Account of Eighteen Months’ Residence of 

a British Embassy to the Christian Court of Shoa. By Major 
C. W. HARRIS, Author of “ Wild Sports of Southern 
Africa.’’ 
“The value of his present work is two-fold; consisting, 
first, in the reported accounts of the interior of Ethio- 
pia, and in the accession made to scientific knowledge 

y the observation of precise facts, sometimes in a region 
where no European foot had ever trod, and always in places 
where no traveller of any education had penetrated since the 
days of the Portuguese missionaries. Its second and popular 
value is its merit as a graphic narrative of adventure, and an 
animated picture of manners and character, striking in them- 
selves, and new to English readers.’’— Spectator. 
London: LonGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


UEEN VICTORIA and LOUIS PHI- 

LIPPE. — PANORAMA, Leicester-square. — Just 
Opened, a splendid Representation of the Meeting of these 
August Sovereigns at Tréport, consisting of the Royal Group, 
in the precise costume worn by each of them on this interest- 
ing occasion ; also, the Palace and Cathedral at Eu, Church 
of St. Jacques, Drawbridge; together with the Royal Tents, 
Carriages and Barges, and the “ Victoria and Albert,’”’ and 
the Royal Squadron. The Views of Edinburgh as at the 
time of her Majesty’s Visit, and Baden-Baden, still con- 
tinue open. 








tic Portraits of the British Admirals, and Dia- 
grams of Naval Actions. 


THE BATTLES of the BRITISH NAVY from 
A.D. 1000 to 1840. By JOSEPH ALLEN, Esq., of Green- 
wich Hospital, 

“ The best and most complete repository of the triumphs 


of the British Navy that has issued from the press.”»— 
United Service Gea, , 3 


BAILY’S SERIES of WINNERS.—The above 
ome comprises Portraits of the Winners of the Derby, 
aks, and St. Leger, for 1843—to be continued—besides Por- 
= of Beeswing, Charles the Twelfth, and Confidence, the 
celebrated American trotter, price 1/. 1s. each. Also in 
— of publication, a splendid portrait of Alice Haw- 
BAILY’S SPORTING ALMANACK for 1844, 
aed 2s. 6d., embellished by twelve highly-finished Illus- 
rations, 
we LA VOYE’S NEW ENGLISH-FRENCH, 
ENCH-ENGLISH LEXICON, 1100 pages, J0s. 6d. bd. 
DE LA jVOYE'S NOUVEAU MELANGE. 


12mo. bd. 4s, 


Tee, LA VOYE’S NOUVELLES RECREA- 
IONS FRANCOISES, 12mo. bd. 4s. 6d. 


my. As no advertisement could give a just idea of the va- 
Se and extent of the information contained in the above 


Lately published, in small 8vo., fine cloth, price 58., 
Te PHILOSOPHY OF SHAKSPERE, 

Extracted from his Plays, and interspersed with 

marks. 
By MICHAEL HENRY RANKIN. 

“ The design of this work is to shew by extracts the wis- 
pom of Shakspere, a design perfectly fulfilled. It is a beau- 
tiful little volume.’’—Monthly Magazine. : 
“ One of a class of books of which the reader never tires.”’ 
—Tait’s Magazine. 
WuitTAkeEr and Co., Ave Maria-lane; and W. DEARDEN, 
Nottingham. 


THE CRITIC. 


NOTICE. 

A PortTFro.io, on a convenient plan, for pre- 
serving the numbers of THE Critic, during the 
progress of the volumes, is now ready, and may 
be had at the Office, by order of any bookseller 
in the country, price 5s. 

Tue Critic will be supplied for Six 
Months, by post, to any person forwarding four 
shillings’ worth of penny postage stamps to 











olumes, Specir i i icati 
en S, Specimens will be sent, post-paid, on application 
to the Publishers, A, H. Baily and Co., Cornhill, London. 


the Office. 


Tue Critic has adopted the novel and in- 


ORD JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS | teresting plan of reviewing unpublished 


MSS., for the purpose of enabling authors 
unknown to fame to take the opinion of the 
public and of the booksellers upon the merits 
and probabilities of success for their works, 
previously to incurring the cost of publication. 
For this purpose, the following rules are to be 
observed. 

The author is requested to make a brief out- 
line of the contents of his work and transmit 
it to us, with the MS. (or such portions as 
he may deem to be fair specimens of it), from 
which we may select the extracts for our 
columns. All MSS. so submitted to us will 
be carefully preserved, and returned, as the 
author may direct, so soon as we have done 
with them. 

It may be as well here to observe that reli- 
gious and political treatises must be excluded 
from this portion of 'THe Critic. 


—j———— 


TO READERS. 


Ir is again our pleasant duty to report a 
considerable accession to the List of Sub- 
scribers; an increase the more gratifying 
because it has not been procured by any of the 
usual contrivances for making known a new 
periodical. It has been accomplished solely 
by the recommendations which its readers have 
been so kind as to make to their friends, anda 
continuance of the same service will, we trust, 
continue to produce the same results. 

Many reviews that were in type have been 
postponed for want of space, and the sheet 
being already of the largest size allowed by the 
Stamp Act, we cannot add to the number of 
our pages. We contemplate, however, on the 
commencement of the second half-year, the 
introduction of an improvement which will 
remedy this evil, and enable Tuz Critic more 
effectually to carry out the objects for which it 
was established. 

It will be seen that the proposition put forth 
|in our last for a review of unpublished MSS, 
has received prompt acceptance. The present 
number contains the first that has been sent to 
us, and we have promises of many more. 

A Prospectus of Tue Critic, to contain @ 
List of the Subscribers, is in preparation, for 
the use of those of its friends who have ex- 
pressed a desire to exert themselves to intro- 
duce it into their neighbourhoods. As we are 
desirous to make this List of Subscribers, which 
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is of the very highest respectability, as complete 
as possible, we shall feel much obliged to those 
who receive Tue Critic through their book- 
sellers, and not directly from the Office, if they 
wil! forthwith forward to us their names and 
addresses for insertion in the forthcoming list. 








LITERATURE. 


Summary. 

Ir will be seen that the past month has not 
been barren. Some works of enduring value 
have appeared, foremost of which is that 
entitled “ Life in a Sick Room,” understood to 
be from the pen of Miss MARTINEAU, and of 
which a notice appears in a subsequent page. 
We have received some books for review which 
are postponed for deliberate survey ; of these, 
the most important in every respect, in its 
subject, in its size, in its ability, is Thornton’s 
History of India. Of lighter literature, there 
is nothing to report worthy of special note; its 
general character has heen as trashy and 
frivolous as ever, nor is there a symptom of 
improvement in poetry, drama, novel, or 
romance. 

We add a few gleanings from various 
sources of intelligence. 


A commission has been lately appointed by the 
Minister of Justice at Berlin to write the lives of the 
principal criminals condemned in Prussia during the 
last ten years. This is the first government Newgate 
Calendar we have heard of. 
talked of there, and among them, the abolition of im- 
prisonment for debt and the introduction of the trial 
by jury. 

The French Government have paid a due tribute 
to the memory of the poet Casimir Delavigne. The 
day after his funeral, M. Villemain, the Minister of 
Instruction, sent his widow an order for a pension of 
1,200 francs, and a bursarship for her son to the col- 
lege of Henry IV. The authorities of Havre, his 
nat ve town, have voted the erection of a monument 
to his memury, which, with excellent taste, is to be 
placed in front of the house in which he was born, on 
the Quai de la Barre. 

The diversity of tastes and the vast increase 
of the reading public have been recently illus- 
trated by the opening of a dep6t in London for the 
sale of the works of Emanuel Swedenborg. 

We have reccived from a Transatlantic friend a 
copy of an address to the people of the United States, 
issued by the committee of the American Copyrights 
Club, in October last, which is well deserving the 
notice of all friends to the cause of literature, which 

‘term includes all friends to justice, knowledge, truth, 
and all the highest interests of man as a moral and 
intellectual being. Without stopping to cavil cap- 
tiously at the past conduct of the American book- 
sellers, or speculating ill-naturedly on the causes which 
have led to this movement, whether it be the result 
of Mr. Dickens’s embassy in the cause of literary 
rights, of their own loss in consequence of the greater 
success of inferior pirates, or of a slowly-awakened 
sense of justice, we hail with pleasure this strenuous 
endeavour to wipe off from the American nation the 
stigma of being the greatest pirates of the age. 

In August last a ciub was formed, ‘* to procure the 
enactineut of such law or laws as shall place the 
literary relations of the United States and foreign 
countries, in reference to copyright, on just, proper, 
and equitable grounds.’”? Among its members were 
forthwith enrolled all the greatest names in the 
the United States—Washington Irving, Kent, Story, 
Wheaton, Willis, Longfellow, Emerson, Bancroft, 
J. L. Stephens, Jared Sparks, Quincy Adams, 
Everett, Tyler, together with all the principal book. 
sellers throughout the country. The address issued 
by them is a remarkable document. It is written for 
an American audience, and ‘‘on broad American 
ground,’’ to rouse the nation to a sense of the lasting 
evils, which will far outweigh the temporary advantage 
of reading pirated reprints at a few cents. a volume. 
The right of authors to demand the protection of the 
law is not discussed, for, in fact, it cannot be gain- 
sayed; but the expediency is enforced, and an appeal is 
made to their g:nerosity, their sense of justice, their 
self-respect, tteir patriotic attachment to their 
countrymen in noble pursuits, and the duty enforced 
** by considerations sprmging from the past, resting 
on the present, and pointing to the future.” 

The description of the current literature of the 


Law reforms are much | 


"purpose, their tendency, it has been the business of 
whole classes of men throughout the United States 
| to publish and vend these works, and to raise up 
| thereby enemies in every village and neighbourhood, 
| to all the recognized standards of taste, morality, and 
| truth.’’ , 
| Protect foreign authors from piracy, and you will 
give encouragement to your own, is their argument, 
j and by this act of justice will you fit yourselves for 
| the contest with England in the realms of thought 
and the domains of science. A noble contest indeed ; 
j and the Critic will joyfully aid, by exertions, en- 
| couragement, and sympathy, in clearing away all 
obstructions to a fair trial. 








HISTORY. 
Introductory Lectures on Modern History. By 
T. Arnotp, D.D. Second Edition. Oxford, 
J. H. Parker. London, Fellowes. 


Tue appointment of the late lamented Dr. Ar- 
nold to the Professorship of Modern History at 
Oxford was hailed with joy by every lover of that 
science. The occupant of that chair was no longer 
to be mute, and the fitness of the Head Master of 
Rugby and the histgrian of Rome was undisputed. 
He possessed a thorough acquaintance with the 
great masters of history and philosophy, ancient 
as well as modern; an enlarged experience of hu- 
man character; wide and deep knowledge; power 
to discover and apply general principles, as well as 
to grapple with minute details; patience in re- 
search, and skill in arrangement. His style was 
clear and manly, yet expressive and eloquent from 
its simplicity and earnestness. But his moral qua- 
lifications were still higher—qualifications which 
were so lamentably wanting in Hume and Gibbon. 
His noble independence of thought, his lofty and 
firm principles, undeformed by bigotry or intoler- 
ance; his fervent admiration of all that was noble, 
great, and good, and, above all, his deep and en- 
during love of truth, and utter abhorrence of all 
meanness, injustice, and tyranny, by whatever 
party, or under whatever specious colours pre- 
sented, and his just sense of the responsibility of 
man to his Creator, shone forth in all his writings, 
as in his daily actions and conduct. 

To pay the tribute to these qualities—intellectual 
and moral—the members of the University ceased 
to think of his political opinions, and thronged in 
crowds to hear these lectures, which, by the speedy 
demand for a second edition, the public have also, 
we are glad to see, duly appreciated. 

They are intended to point out the treasures 
hidden in the mine of the past, the easiest mode of 
bringing them to light and separating the dross 
from the gold, and the practical duties to be kept 
constantly in view by the student. 

After shewing the object of national life, and the 
chief exponents of its character, Dr. Arnold thus 
describes the treasures to be found in its history :— 
‘* Whatever there is of greatness in the final 
cause of all human thought and action, God’s 
glory and man’s perfection, that is the measure of 
the greatness of history. Whatever there is of va- 
riety and intense interest in human nature in its ele- 
vation, whether proud as by nature, or sanctified by 
God’s grace; in its suffering, whether blessed or un- 
blessed, a martyrdom or a judgment ; in its strange 
reverses, in its varied adventures, in its yet more 
varied powers, its covrage andits patience, its genius 
and its wisdom, its justice and its love, that also is 
the measure of the interest and variety of history.’’ 
From these treasures should be learned two great 
lessons of universal application—‘‘ one, that we are 
not in ourselves superior to our fathers; another, 
that we are shamefully and monstrously inferior to 
them, if we do not advance beyond them.” 

A knowledge of universal history is out of the 
question. The longest life would be too short, 
the greatest abilities insufficient for the attempt. 
But may not a student understand history even 
without the toil of a life? Dr. Arnold answers, he 
may. Let him study one period for himself; not 
in abridgments, ‘‘ those moths of histories,’’ but by 
reference to the cotemporary writers, the institu- | 
tions, laws, statutes, treaties, and other memorials 


eee | 


second lecture, points out the characteristics of thy 
historians in more or less civilized—that is, more o, 
less complicated—periods, and proceeds (Lect. II]. 
to examine the period since 1540; first, in its extern 
aspect, stamped with a tendency to the absorptioy 
of the smaller states by the larger, and then in it 
internal character. 
| His graphic and truthful generalization of th 
last example of this tendency we will quote x 
length. 

‘“‘The most military people in Europe became 
engaged in a war for their very existence.  Iny,, 
sion on the frontiers, civil war and all imagin. 
able horrors raging within, the ordinary relations 
life went to wrack, and every Frenchman became, 
soldier. It was a multitude numerous as the host; 
of Persia, but animated by the courage and skij 
and energy of the old Romans. One thing alone wy 
wanting, that which Pyrrhus said the Romans wantej, 
to enable them to conquer the world, a general and; 
ruler like himself. There was wanteda master-handty 


France against her foreign enemies. 
appeared in Napoleon. Pacifying La Vendée, x. 
ceiving back the emigrants, restoring the church, r. 
modelling the law, personally absolute, yet carefull 


the nation had won at the revolution, Napoleon unite 
in himself, not only the power, but the whole wild 
France, and that power and will were guided by: 
genius for war, such as Europe had never seen sine 
Cesar. 

‘The effect was absolutely magical. In November, 
1799, he was made First Consul; he found Franc 
humbled by defeats, his Italian conquests lost—tis 
allies invaded—his own frontier threatened. H 
took the fiell in May, 1800, and in Jum, 
the whole fortune of the war was changed, ani 
Austria driven out of Lombardy by the victory o 
Marengo. Still the flood of the tide rose higher ani 
higher, and every successive wave of its advany 
swept away a kingdom. Earthly state has neve 
reached a prouder pinnacle than when Napoleon, it 
June, 1812, gathered his army at Dresden—tht 
mighty host, unequalled in all time, of 450,000, mt 
men merely, but effective soldiers, and there receivel 
the homage of subject kings. And now, what wa 
the principal adversary of this tremendous power! 
By whom was it checked, and resisted, and put dow! 
By none, and by nothing, but the direct and manifet 
interposition of God. I know of no language so wel 
fitted to describe that victorious advance to Moscov, 
and the utter humiliation of the retreat, as the la 
guage of the prophet with respect to the advance aul 
subsequent destruction of the host of Senacherib- 
‘When they arose early in the morning, behold thy 
were all dead corpses ’—applies almost literally t 
that memorable night of frost, in which 20,000 horses 
perished, and the strength of the French army ws 
utterly broken.”’ 

The fourth lecture displays the character of the 
Professor in some of its fairest proportions. Ast 
civilian, he does not pretend to military knowledg, 
although few non-military men ever possessed » 
much ; as a man, he honours the heroic qualitie, 
the exercise of which throws a halo around wi, 
that a man must be more or less than a man t) 
resist; but as a philosopher and a Christian, k 
draws our attention to its causes and effects, is 
horrors and their possible amelioration. But & 
must proceed to the more instructive and engrossif 
subject—the inner life of a nation. 

In the fifth and two following lectures we at 
furnished with the clues to guide us through th 
tangled maze of opinions and parties in Englav 
since the accession of Elizabeth, by a rapid bit 
most lively analysis of the various struggles for tht 
attainment of religious truth and civil and religiow 
liberty. 

Profound thoughts, philosophical observation, 
and lessons of moderation, truthfulness, a 


passages are not wanting in which these are clothed 
in the language of heart-stirring eloquence. Fort-| 
most among these is the following :— 
‘« A man who leaves the popular cause when it’s 
triumphant, and joins the party opposed to it, withot! 
really changing his principles and becoming 4 ™ 
negade, is one of the noblest characters in history. 
He may not have the clearest judgment, or thefirmet 
wisdom ; he may have been mistaken, but as far # 





of facts, or principles, the literature, light as well as 





States is couched in language that we should have 
suspected of prejudice in the pages of a traveller. 


grave, sounding his depth as he advances, correcting | 
and illustrating the past by a knowledge of the | 


he is concerned personally, we cannot but admire him. 
But such a man changes his party not to conqutt 
but to die. He does not allow the caresses of lis 


| present, and then he will have become master of | 2¢W friends to make him forget that he is a sojoutit 


wisdom, are to be found in rich abundance; al 








| the process by which to investigate any other pe- with them, and not o citisen; his Ghd Sieud 6 
riod in a shorter time and with greater ier ha | pon aay pais eng katte on the ~_ be 
intellectual advantage than other men, who, grasping prin ‘ate, isin. denial rai ne his mil 
at too much, have carried away nothing. the consciousness that with them is his true hom 
To facilitate this investigation, Dr. Arnold, in his | that their cause is habitually just and habitually th 


** Every landmark and burrier, separating good from 
bad in literature, has. been broken, and a race of the 
trashiest publications in style, in matter, in type, and 
look, that the slime of cities ever bred, has swarmed 
from every quarter. Indifferent to their origin, their 





Mies 


restore and maintain peace at home, and to con | 
centrate and direct the immense military resources of fF” 
And such a on | 


preserving and maintaining all the great points whic [ 
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1) an unwonted gleam of success. He protests so 
nal strongly against their evil that he chooses to die by 
ion their hands rather than in their company ; but die he 
its must, for there is no place left on earth where his 


sympathies can breathe freely ; he is obliged to leave 
the country of his affections, and life elsewhere is 
at intolerable. 

‘This man is no renegade, no apostate, but the 
urest of martyrs; for what testimony to truth can 


































- be so pure as that which is given unshared by any 
~ sympathy; given not against enemies, amidst ap- 
plauding friends; but against friends, amidst un- 
nd pitying or half-rejoicing enemies. And such a mar- 
~ tyr was Falkland!’’ 
skill This splendid portrait is followed by a sketch of 
wa & those whose desertion arises from no such noble 
ted, feelings :— 
nde “ Others who fall off from a popular party in its 
do triumph are of a different character. Ambitious 
oO men, who think that they are become necessary to 
tool Fe their opponents, and who crave the glory of being 
ou able to undo their own work as easily as they had 
ie done it; passionate men, who, quarrelling with their 
te old associates on some personal question, join the 
ful adversary in search of revenge ; vain men, who think 
vhiet F their place unequal to their merits, and hope to gain 
ited a higher on the opposite side; timid men, who are 
ill frightened, as it were, at the noise of their own guns, 
byt and the stir of actual battle; who had liked to dally 
on with popular principl+s in the parade service of de- 
bating or writing in quiet times, who shrink alarned 
ber, when both sides are become thoroughly in earnest.”’ 
an Wide generalizations are, however, apt to mis- 
a ; lead, if wedo not bear in mind that parties never 
Jun, wholly represent principles, and often hold views 
|, and directly contrary to the principles which they profess, 
ory of Circumstances also greatly vary the benefits to be 
r and derived from the victory of one party; indeed, 
vance without any desertion of principle, a man may leave 
nevet his party, when, flushed with success, they are for- 
wa getting that good government consists in the pre- 
va ponderance neither of the movement party nor of 
ceive the stand-still party, but in the due blending to- 
— gether of both. 
ower! ‘‘ It is a fatal error,’’ says Dr. Arnold, somewhat 
Lown! quaintly, ‘‘ to mistake the clock.”” The Guelf 
anifet cause may be right in the eleventh or twelfth cen» 


turies, and wrong in the sixteenth or seventeenth. 
It was a perception of this truth that caused Burke 
and many others to halt in their exertions to pro- 
duce changes; and with it before our minds, we 
should be less bitter in our political hatreds, less 
blind in our political friendships. Ingenuity can- 
not invent an infallible ‘‘ governor ’’ to regulate the 
speed of the political machine, but each person 
must judge and decide for himself. 


of the We know no historian who is so fully alive to 

Ast this, and consequently so uniformly candid in judg- 
vledge, ing of men, not by their parties, but by their own 
sed 9 onduct, as Dr. Arnold. 


Despotic power destroys not the virtues of a 
Trajan, nor can the cause of liberty hallow the 
haracter of a Wilkes. 


an, B Our historian never allows himself or his readers 
ts, Is 0 forget that whatever their studies may be, their 
Sut We duties lie in the world before them ; that the noblest 
rossily institutions, the most heroic deeds, are but steps 


owards excellence ; that if liberty produces not 


we att worthy fruits, ‘‘ even the names of Thermopyle and 
oh th of Morgarten become in after-times a reproach 
ngland ather than a glory.”’ 

id bit No sketch can do full justice to the contents of 
for the his volume ; and if we were guided only by our 
Ligiow ndmiration, we should transfer at length to our 


olumns many more passages—such as the vindica- 
lon of the Puritans ;.the instructive analysis of 


, al he popular and the anti-popular parties in success 
e; al | ugmend in adversity ; the indignant protest against the 
clothed orpor of the last century, and the less excusable 


ride and blindness of those who assert that the 
middle ages were better or happier than our own, 


weaker, although now bewildered and led astray by | predecessor Niebuhr, a fragment it must rem 
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readers in an early number. 








1798. By W. H. Maxwett, Esq. 
London, 1844. A. H. Baily and Co. 


is acknowledged to be the result of causes far re- 


it recalsto Englishmen events which are full in the 
memories of Irishmen. We shall then be better 
able to understand the feelings of the latter, and 
consequently to deal with them the more success- 
fully. 

The publication before us will no doubt be ex- 
tensively read; and though we are unable with so 
| small a fragment of it before us fairly to judge its 
' deserts, we are inclined from this specimen to deem 
favourably of it, and to anticipate a valuable contri- 
bution to our historical literature. 

Mr. Maxwell appears to have formed a just esti- 
mate of the largeness of his subject, and to have 
bent all his energies to the performance of his task. 
His style has more of the dignity of history than we 
should have anticipated from our knowledge of his 
productions of a lighter class; but we warn him 
against the danger into which we see that he has an 
imminent tendency to fall—that of trying to be too 
grand—straining his language beyond his thoughts, 
and substituting sounding common-places for phi- 
losophical reflections. We would remind him thus 
early that true greatness is always simple, and that 
lofty themes never seem so lofty as when they are 
dressed in the plainest garb. Let him affect, as 
much as possible, the pure Saxon dialect ; let him 
sedulously shun his Latinisms and Grecisms, and 
expunge them without mercy when he revises his 
manuscript ; too many are visible in the pages be- 
fore us. 

It is now an admitted axiom that a rebellion 
never occurs but under the absorbing conviction of 
great grievances, real or imaginary. A revolt is 
the rising of a people against oppression of some 
kind. It is an easier process to attribute it to 
agitators; but agitators are themselves the fruit of 
misrule—the armed men that have sprung from the 
dragon’s teeth ; they but express the emotions that 
pre-exist in the popular mind, and they lead only 
because they are presumed to sympathize with those 
emotions. Where no sense of wrong existed, an 
agitator would preach in vain. 

A necessary preface, therefore, to the History of 
a rebellion, is an inquiry into its causes ; and those 
of the Irish revolt are so manifest, that it is impos- 
sible to mistake them. 

Palpably, it was the uprising of the majority to 
assert their natural right of freedom from subjec- 
tion to the minority. By a series of atrocities 
which, if they had been committed by any nation 
but ourselves, we should never have ceased to pour 
forth upon it the vials of our virtuous wrath, the 
entire natural position of things in Ireland had been 
reversed ; the land had been torn from its lawful 
possessors, under pre.ence of confiscation, and 
handed over to aliens in blood, in religion, and in 
language; the Church, which was the Church of the 
people, was deprived of her possessions, which were 
transferred to a Church that had few worshippers ; 
while the clergy of the people were cast upon the 
charity of their countrymen, and compelled, in self- 
defence, to feed the popular hatreds of the intru- 
ders, otherwise sufficiently bitter. As one wrong 
invariably leads to another, to maintain this system 
of injustice resort was had to the most barbarous 
penal legislation that ever disgraced the annals of a 
country calling itself civilized ; and Europe beheld 
with amazement the cruelties of the darkest ages of 
the world surpassed by Protestant England in her 
government of Catholic Ireland. The hideous list of 











en it's eeing truth more clearly, and serving Gop more 
— aithfully ; and almost the whole of the last lecture 
Hote bn the criteria of historic credibility. 
awe a has already been given to justify our 
eee miration, and we must, for the present, tear 
re bill burselves away from the perusal of the works of 
onquet Dne whose memory is enshrined in the hearts of 
of his ousands, who have either experienced or witnessed 
ee € benefits derived from hisexample and instruction ; 
tly a ‘ bo bere hang England honoured as her first 
n teachers.”? 

hare Si : 
sil “se a“ gr the third volume of his History 

ome; me has been published, bringing the narra‘ion 
ally the os to the conclusion of the pst he Punic war. 


noble fragment—-for, like that of his great 





the laws, now happily swept from the statute-book, 
by which England endeavoured to support the un- 
natural social and political arrangements which she 
had imposed on the Irish people, are too well 
known to our readers to need repetition. They 


\ nain— exist no more, and happy would it be for us 
we purpose to introduce to the notice of our could erase the memory of them from the min 


History of the Rebellion in Ireland in the Year 
Part I. 


Tuts work comes opportunely to aid the public 
mind in forming that sound judgment upon Irish 
affairs which must precede efficient legislation. All 
are now agreed that something must be done; it | 
remains only to determine what that something shall 
be. To arrive at a right conclusion, it is necessary 
that we should have an accurate knowledge of the 
past history of a country whose present condition 


the people against whom they were levelled. But 
it is a decree of Providence that tl sins of t] 
fathers shall be visited wato the 
generation, and we are now | tying the penalty « 
the gigantic wickedness of our ancestors in t 
treatment of Ireland. 

It must be remembered that the create: portion of 
these grievances remained unredressed at the time 
when the rebellion broke out; and. bearine in 
mind that they were its cause, and that the convul- 
sion was an effort to restore society to its natural 
jorder, we shall be better enabled to follow Mh 

Maxwell through his history of the e 
| memorable struggle. 
| He opens with a brief, but graphic, sketch of the 


third and fourt! 


thelr 


yells i ul 


moved, forgotten by England, but which still rank!e | events that immediately preceded the outbreak, 
in the popular mind of Ireland as if they were of | but he makes no atts mpt to trace its causes. We 
yesterday. This history will be of great service if 


have endeavoured to do so for him. His account of 
| the origin and progress of the Society of United 
| Irishmen is very spirited ; but it will be worth while 
to shew how the Government of that day contrived 
to blow the spark into a flame :— 


“There is no doubt that these strins 


nf powers 
were afterwards sadly and frequently abused.  Ar- 
rests on secret information—districts unnecessarily 
proclaimed—suspected persons sent, without the 
shadow of a trial, on board the flect—iuilitary licene 
—arbitrary impressmentof beasts of burden for bag- 
gage transport—abuse jn billeting—a general inso- 
lence in the soldiery—all these formed constapt 
subject for complaint—and unfortunately, it was sel- 
dom made without ample provocation. — 
** The severities were impolitic—they reacted against 


the Government—and the feelings of the lower orders 


became exasperated, but not subdued. The most 
deeply marked of innate feelings iv the human breast 
is resistance to oppression, whether it be renl or ima- 
ginary. The peasantry assembled by night to drill or 
deprive the loyalists of their arms, whilst, by day, 
they collected in enormous numbers to harvest the 
crops of persons imprisoned for political offenees, or, 
under the pretext of attending a funeral or a burling- 
match, they paraded, in military array, with banuers 


and martial music.” 

The organization of the United Irishmen was com- 
plete—far moresothan that of the Repeal Association 
of our own day. But then the former ayowedly 
contemplated physical force, the latter professes to 
look to moral force alone :— 

**¢The association consisted of a multitude of so- 
cieties, linked clos:ly together, and ascending in gra- 
dation, like the component parts of a pyramid or cone, 
to a common apex or point of union.’ At its. first 
formation, the inferior societies extended to thirty-six 
members, but subsequently they were limited to 
twelve; when any candidates above the latter number 
presented themselves, after initiation, they were di- 
rected to form a fresh society for themse!ves—an 
artful and effective means of adding to the strength 
of the order by persuading men to become revolu- 
tionary proselytes, who might otherwise, from political 
indifference, have held back from joining the society. 
To each of these small lodges a secretary and trea- 
surer were attached, and the five secretaries of five 
inferior lodges coustituted what was termed a lower 
baronial committee. 

‘« These lower baronial committees sent a member 
to a superior body called the upper. There were 
again, in counties and great towns, superior com- 
mittees, composed of delegates from the upper ba- 
ronial. These were termed district or county com- 
mittees. From these latter, a few members were 
selected to form the provincial directory, to whose 
sup: rintendence the societies of every gradation were 
confided. By these provincial committees, the grand 
executive directory was chosen. The members of this 
controlling body being limited to five, and the election 
secret and by ballot, the name of the person on whom 
the appointment tell was concealed, even from those 
who had elected him, and the provincial secretaries 
alone possessed a knowledge of the chosen few who 
exercised an arbitrary and uncontrolled authority over 
the whole body of the union. 

‘“‘The military organization was engrafted on the 
civil, and was constituted in the foliowing manner :— 
‘ The secretary of each subordinate society, composed 
of twelve, was appointed their petty or non-com 
missioned officer. The delegate of five societies to a 
lower baronial committee was commonly appoint d 
| captain of a company, consisting of the five societies 
| who had delegated him, and who made the number of 
| sixty privates ; and then the delegate of ten lower ba- 
ronials to the upper or district committee was com- 
|monly appointed colonel of a battalion, which was 
| thus composed of six hundred. The coloncls of bat- 
|talions in each county sent in the names of three 
| persons to the executive directory of the union, one 
| of whom was appointed by them adjutant-general of 
the county, whose duty it was to receive and com- 
municate military orders from the executive to the 
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colonels of battalions, and in general to act as officer 
of the revolutionary staff. They were required to 
inform themselves of, and report the state of the 
rebel regiments within their respective districts, of 
the number of mills, the roads, rivers, bridges, an 
fords, the military positions, the capacity of the towns 
and villages to receive troops, to communicate to the 
executive every movement of the enemy (meaning the 
King’s troops), to announce the first appearance of 
their allies (meaning the French), and immediately to 
collect their forces.’ 

‘* Besides these, a military committee was specially 
appointed. Its labours were two-fold; one was to 
prepare a plan for a general insurrection unsupported 
by foreign aid ;—the other, to devise the best means 
of co-operation with a French army, in the event of 
the promised descent being effected on the coast of 
Ireland. On this event the Directory calculated with 
such certainty in 1797, that a general order ‘to be 
ready’ was issued through the provincial committees. 
Those who had the means to obtain them, were ex- 
horted to procure fire-arms and ammunition—pikes 
were to be provided by the lower orders—and 
throughout three provinces the order was promptly 
obeyed. The organization of Connaught was for- 
tunately still imperfect, and at the outbreak of the 
insurrection, the western counties were, happily for 
themselves, quite unprepared for action.”’ 

The next chapter is devoted to the sketching of 
the leaders of this formidable confederacy, and the 
third relates the story of the first French attempt at 
invasion, in 1796. As neither of these are necessary 
to the outline which we propose to give of Mr. 
Maxwell’s history as it proceeds, we pass them over 
and wait the appearance of the next number with 
some interest; the theme is undoubtedly a most 
attractive one, and we trust and believe that Mr. 
Maxwell will do justice to it. 

We should add that this publication is illustrated 
with engravings, after the fashion of serials, which 
will, no doubt, be deemed a great attraction by 
many ; but on such a theme we cannot look beyond 
the merits of the history, and we are almost sorry 
that the graver should at all appeal to us. 








Old England. — Parts I. and II. London. 
Knight. 

Tue theory of much stronger impressions pro- 
duced through the eyes than the ears has always 
been observed; but it has been reserved for the 
present age fully to apply this principle to the edu- 
cation of the young; and to no one is the public 
so much indebted for his exertions in this direction 
as to Mr. Knight. ‘‘ Old England”’ is one of his 
most recent serial publications, and its design and 
execution are admirable. It represents, by groups 
of wood-cuts, every thing that can possibly interest 
in the social, domestic, and political state of old 
England. The Roman period is now concluded, 
and a more enticing and useful ‘‘ picture book ”’ 
does not exist. Moreover, few of those who have 
long ceased to be children can look at it without 
pleasure and improvement. Many of the illustra- 
tions have of course appeared in other publications, 
for otherwise it would be impossible that it could 
be sold at so cheap arate. There is also a short 
running commentary, a kind of precis of the his- 
tory. We recommend it most warmly to all—both 
young and old. 
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Memoirs of Admiral the Earl of St. Vincent. 
By Jepepiau Strepuens Tucker, Esq. 
2 vols. Bentley, 1843. 
On the 23rd of January, 1734-5, was born 
the second son of Swynfyn Jervis, a Stafford- 
shire gentleman of honourable descent. 


His parents designed the young Jervis for 
the law, with the usual folly of a father con- 
sulting rather his own whim than his child’s 
tastes and capacities. But nature had framed 
the boy for the sea. The appointment of his | 
father to the auditorship of Greenwich Hos- 
pital directed his thoughts to naval matters, 


“‘ On the night previous to the battle, after all 
the orders for the assault were given, Sir James 
Wolfe requested a private interview with his friend ; 
at which, saying that he had the strongest presenti- 
ment that he should be killed in the fight of the 
morrow, but he was sure he should die on the field 





of glory, Sir James unbuttoned his waistcoat, and, 
taking from his bosom the miniature of a young 
lady, with whose heart his own ‘blended,’ he deli- 
vered it to Commander Jervis, entreating that, if 
the foreboding came to pass, he would himself re- 
turn it to her on his arrival in England. Wolfe’s 
presages were too completely fulfilled, and Com- 
mander Jervis had the most painful duty of deli- 
vering the pledge to Miss Lowther.”’ 


In October, 1761, he was posted, and for six 
years was out of active service. In February, 
1769, he commanded the Alarm frigate to the 
Mediterranean; and in the following March 
narrowly escaped shipwreck at Marseilles, the 
deliverance being entirely due to his own pre- 
sence of mind and unconquerable energy. 


He was next honoured with a command to 
convey the Duke of Gloucester on a tour of the 
Mediterranean. Returning to England, he was 
again put upon half-pay ; but he was not there- 
fore inactive. He availed himself of his leisure to 
visit the various arsenals and fortified coasts of 
Europe, and gathered a great deal of informa- 
tion which he afterwards turned to excellent 
account. In 1778 the Foudroyant was given 
him, and he was present at the battle off 
Ushant, of which he gave a detailed account 
in his evidence on the court-martial afterwards 
instituted by Sir Hugh Palliser. 


In April, 1782, he commanded in an en- 
gagement with the Pégase, which he succeeded 
in taking after a gallant fight of three-quarters 
of an hour, without losing a man—one of those 
brilliant actions with which our naval annals 
teem. For this he was immediately presented 
with a red ribbon. The description of this 
fight is spirited :— 

‘* The two ships were running at the rate of 
eleven knots, with the wind on the starboard quar- 
ter, the enemy being rather on the weather bow of 
the Foudroyant. When they were nearly within 
hail of each other, and before a gun had been fired, 
the officer on the Foudroyant’s forecastle called 
out, ‘ She has put her helm up to rake us, Sir.’ On 
that, Captain Jervis’s first impulse was, to put the 
Foudroyant’s helm a-starboard, and deliver her 
broadside from her starboard guns; but it had al- 
ready occurred to young Bowen that the contrary 
manoeuvre would enable the Foudroyant to give the 
first fire, and, instead of being raked, to rake her 
opponent; and so forcibly did this strike the boy, 
that he could not help exclaiming, ‘ Then, if we 
put our helm to port, we shall rake her.’ Captain 
Jervis immediately caught the idea, and, feeling the 
force of it, ‘You are right, Bowen,’ he said, con- 
ceding the credit to whom it was due; and giving 
his orders accordingly, thus commenced his action. 
As the enemy hauled up, Captain Jervis clewed up 
his mainsail, took in his studding-sails, and, passing 
under his opponent’s stern at the distance of about 
twenty fathoms, continued his raking fire. It 
seemed that carnage threw the chase into confusion ; 
for she then ran right before the wind, her sails and 
every thing being in the greatest disorder. Per- 
ceiving this, Captain Jervis determined on boarding, 
and laid the Foudroyant on the enemy’s larboard 
side, a little abaft the mainmast. Headed by young 
Bowen, his boarders were soon in possession of the 
enemy’s deck, struck her colours with cheers, and 
thus, at one A.M., the action, having lasted three- 
quarters of an hour, ceased.’’ 

Shortly afterwards he was raised to the rank 
of Admiral, and he was remarkable for the 
strictness of his discipline and the kindliness of 
his heart. He was particularly zealous in a 
high-spirited endeavour to exalt humble merit, 
and many were the brave, but uninfluential 





and he ran away from his school for the pur- 
pose of adventuring on the ocean. Then his | 
father prudently yielded, and procured for'| 
him a midshipman’s berth. In 1755 he was| 
commissioned a lieutenant; he took part in the 


expedition to Quebec in 1759, when Wolfe was 
killed, and of this gallant officer we have the 
follo lng interesting anecdote :— 


men, whom he discovered pining in neglect, 
and gave them the advancement they deserved. 
The numerous anecdotes of this nature nar- 


‘‘ The persons who fill the vacancies of lieute, 
nants occasioned by this measure, are Mr. Joly 
Davis and a young man of friendless merit, who wy 
not so much as named by —— either to the (, 
tains Calder or Grey, although we have found hin 
most deserving.” 


And again, in September of the same year, 


‘‘ T have given an order to Mr. John Ellis 
command, as a lieuteuant, he being the son of; 
very old officer, Lieut. John Ellis, whom I kney 
very many years ; and the young man coming ye 
strongly recommended from the Goliah, Sir Charly 
Knowles having brought him up, I beg leave t 
place him under your lordship’s protection as , 
child of the service.” 


The next remarkable event in his career wy 
the battle of St. Vincent. For this achievemat 
he was presented with the earldom. 


The mutiny at the Nore, which threaten F 
the very existence of the empire, called forth al 
the courage and prudence of the admiral, andi} 


was to hisresolute conduct that its suppressin 
was mainly due. Such an example as this, x 
such a moment, must have been of infinite se. 
vice. A mutineer of the Marlborough had bea 
ordered for execution at the yard-arm, but tk 


mit his doubts, and ask his advice. 
that followed is thus narrated :— 


quarter-deck, before the officers and ship’s con. 
pany, hearkening in breathless silence to whit 
passed, and standing with his hat in his hand ore 
his head, as was his lordship’s invariable custom 
during the whole time that any person, whatever wer 


his rank, even a common seaman, addressed hima 
service, Lord St. Vincent listened very attentively 






till the captain ceased to speak ; and then, afters 
pause, replied, ‘ What! do you mean to tell me, 
Captain Ellison, that you cannot command his Mi 
jesty’s ship the Marlborough ? for if that is the 
case, Sir, I will immediately send on board an off. 
cer who can.’ The captain then requested that, ¢ 
all events, the boats’ crews from the rest of the fiat 
might, ashad always been customary in the servi 
on executions, attend at this also, to haul the mu 
up, for he really did not expect the Marlborougl' 
would do it.’ Lord St. Vincent sternly answered: 
‘Captain Ellison—you are an old officer, Sir—hive 
served long—suffered severely in the service, ai 
have lost an arm in action—and I should be very 
sorry that any advantage should be now taken d 
your advanced years. That man shall be hangel- 
at eight o’clock to-morrow morning—and by lé 
own ship’s company—for not a hand fromany otk 
ship in the fleet shall touch the rope. You willam 
return on board, Sir; and, lest you should » 
prove able to command your ship, an officer will 
at hand to you who can.’ Without another wif 
Captain Ellison instantly retired. After he li 
reached his ship, he received orders to cause lt 
guns to be housed and secured, and that at daybred 
in the morning her ports should be lowered. Ag 
neral order then issued to the fleet for all launds 
to rendezvous under the Prince at seven o'clock t# 
following morning, armed with carronades and !! 
rounds of ammunition for service, each launch to! 
commanded by a lieutenant, having an expert 
trusty gunner’s mate and four quarter gunners, 
clusive of the launch’s crew; the whole to be wilt 
the command of Captain Campbell, of the Ba 
helm. The written orders to the captain will apy“ 7 
in their place. On presenting them, Lord St.\t 
cent said, ‘he was to attend the execution, ali 
any symptoms of mutiny appeared in the Marl 
rough, any attempt to open her ports, or any ris 
ance to the hanging of the prisoner, he was to} 
ceed close, touching the ship, and to fire into 
and to-continue his fire until all mutiny or re 
ance should cease ; and that, should it become ® 
solutely necessary, he should even sink the ship # 
fice of the fleet. Accordingly, at seven them 
morning, all the launches, thus armed, pr 

from the Prince to the Blenheim, and thence, “# 
tain Campbell having assumed the command, to” 
Marlborough. Having lain on his oars a short} 





rated in the Memoir will be read with pleasure 
by all who remember what our history tells us | 
af the y avy } 

of the management of navy patronage in those 
days. Two instances of these we cite. He! 
says, in a letter dated August, 1796, | 





alongside, the captain then formed his force ins 
athwart her bows, at rather less than pistol-shott* 
tance off, and then he ordered the tompions tobet#” 
out of the carronades, and to load. Athalf-pasts™ 
the hands throughout the fleet having been 





captain feared that the men would refuse » f) 
obey. He proceeded to the noble earl, to sub. F 
The scene | 


“¢ Receiving the captain on the Ville de Pari! ‘ 
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up to witn 
a powerfull 


every one knowing that there went the provost - 


that the King 


ess punishment, the eyes of all bent upon | ready to return to the fleet, or to serve his Majesty more restless night, his lordship was gone to his 
y armed boat as it quitted the flag-ship, | on shore, or to retire into private life, ashis Majesty | bed, and was in the most al 
| might think proper to command;’ f 


irming state. But even 
now, while he lay in intensest sufferings, and while 


marshal, conducting his prisoner to the Marlborough | listened very attentively to all he said, and when he | the hand of Death was all but on him, still quite 


for execution. 


i. | om ‘ . ° . 
The crisis was come: now was to | had finished, that his Majesty replied :—‘ Lord St. | alive to all the passing events of the day, the ardour 


be seen whether the Marlborough’s crew would Vincent, you have in this instance, as you have in| which he exhibited for freedom was as strong as 


ne of their own men. 
pS rtin the two lines of the fleet, the boat 
was soon alongside, and the man was speedily placed 
on the cathead and haltered. A few awful minutes 
of universal silence followed, which was at last bro- 
ken by the watch-bells of the fleet striking eight 
o’clock. Instantly the flag-ship’s gun fired, and at 
the sound the man was lifted well off ; but then, and 
visibly to all, he dropped back again ! and the sen- 
sation throughout the fleet was intense. For, at 
this dreadful moment, when the eyes of every man 
in every ship were straining upon this execution, 
as the decisive struggle between authority and mu- 
tiny, as if it were destined that the whole fleet 
should see the hesitating unwillingness of the Marl- 
borough’s crew to hang their rebel, and the efficacy 
of the means taken to enforce obedience, by an ac- 
cident on board the ship the men at the yard-rope 
unintentionally let it slip, and the turn of the ba- 
lance seemed calamitously lost. But then they 
hauled him up to the yard-arm with a run—the law 
was satisfied ; and, said Lord St. Vincent at the 
moment, perhaps one of the greatest of his life, 
‘ Discipline is preserved, Sir.’ ”’ 

We have not space within the compass of a 
review to followSt. Vincentthrough all the lesser 
glories of his career. In common with most 
of our commanders, he had continual differ- 
ences with the Admiralty, who, seated within 
the walls of a cabinet, cannot possibly under- 
stand the practical difficulties felt by thosewho 
have to meet emergencies with restricted autho- 
rity. Then the rivalries arising from the dis- 
pensation of patronage were an endless source 
of jealousy and discontent. Still he triumphed 
over most of them, and his name and opinion 
carried more weight than those of any other 
officer. He was intrusted successively with 
many duties, which shewed how much confi- 
dence was placed in his discretion; but in 
August, 1799, his impaired health compelled 
him to resign his command, and he returned to 
England, for the purpose of enjoying his laurels 
inretirement. In the following year he was 
prevailed upon to resume his duties, spite of 
the warnings of his doctors and the entreaties 
of his friends. He was placed in command of 
the Channel fleet, in which sees of insub- 
ordination had appeared. His severe disci- 
pline, however, rather increased than subdued 
the discontent. Officers and sailors alike ex- 
claimed against the severity of the service ex- 
acted from them. His rule was sternly just, 
however ; and this, in some measure, relieved 
its unpopularity. But the Government was 
obliged to recal him. 

Shortly after his return he was, on the ac- 
cession to power of Mr. Addington, appointed 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and it is impos- 
sible not to admire the noble spirit of inde- 
pendence which dictated the language he 
addressed to the King on this occasion :— 

“‘ Having expressed his duty and thanks to his 
Majesty for his condescension and favour, and 
having entreated that his Majesty would allow him 
to express his opinion freely upon a subject which he 
was most desirous to mention, and to which the 
King very readily assented, he said, ‘ that he should 
make but 4 bad return for all the honours and 
favours which his Majesty had most graciously be- 
stowed upon him, and very ill discharge his duty, if 
he did not frankly and honestly tell his Majesty, 
that, having served nearly half a century with the 

‘oman Catholics, and seen them tried in all situa- 
tions, it was his decided and conscientious opinion, 
that they were entitled to be placed upon the same 
footing In every respect as his Majesty’s Protestant 
subjects ; that he had been informed that the re- 
tiring ministry had resigned upon that question, and 

at he could not accept office under such circum- 
stances, without first stating to his Majesty, that 
upon his honour and upon. his allegiance, he en- 
tirely agreed with them in opinion ; that having now 
Soctargod his duty to his Majesty and to himself, 

€ would also add, that his life and his utmost ser- 
Vices were at his Majesty’s disposal, and that he was 





The ship being in the | every other, behaved like an honest, honourable | ever. 


man; upon the question of Catholic emancipation 
my mind is made up, from which I never will de- 
part; and therefore, as it is not likely that it will be 
a matter agitated or discussed between us, I can see 
no reason why you should not take the Admiralty, 
where I very much wish to see you, and to place the 
navy entirely in your hands,’ ”’ 

In this office he applied himself diligently to 
the carrying out of various reforms in the 
management of the navy, which experience had 
shewn to be necessary, and which his love of 
justice prompted him to thrust forward in spite 
of the interests arrayed against them. He was 
the author of the famous Commission for In- 
quiring into the State of the Navy, to whose 
labours the service is mainly indebted for the 


many beneficial changes which were immedi- | 


ately adopted, and have been continued to the 
present time, and are even yet in progress. 

He resigned with the ministry in May, 1804, 
but on the return of the Whigs to power, two 
years afterwards, he once more took the com- 
mand of the Channel fleet, which he « ..ied 
in 1807, when the Cabinet was again changed. 
We have extracted his interview with the King 
on taking office; as a worthy sequel to it we 
present Mr. Tucker’s narrative of the scene 
that occurred on his resigning it :— 


‘* Almost immediately after the flag was struck 
for the last time, the King commanded the presence 
of his great Admiral at a private audience. After 
homage had been paid to Majesty, George III. ex- 
pressed deep regrets that his officer would not con- 
tinue in command of his Channel fleet ; to which 
Lord St. Vincent replied, ‘Sire, my life ever has 
been, and ever will be, at your Majesty’s disposal, 
but I am the guardian of my own honour, and I could 
not place itin the hands of your Majesty’s present 
ministers.” The King, at first, appeared rather 
displeased ; but then, in the most gracious manner, 
said, ‘ Well, Lord St. Vincent, you have now quitted 
active service, as you say, for ever—tell me, do you 
think thenavalserviceis better or worse than when you 
first enteredit ?? Lord St. Vincent—‘ Very much 
worse, may it please your Majesty.’ The King, 
very quickly—‘ How so! how so?’ Lord St. Vin- 
cent—‘ Sire, I have always thought that a sprink- 
ling of nobility was very desirable in the navy, as it 
gives some sort of consequence to the service; but 
at present the navy is so overrun by the younger 
branches of nobility, and the sons of members of 
Parliament, and they so swallow up all the patron- 
age, and so choke the channel to promotion, that the 
sou of an old officer, however meritorious Joth 
their services may have been, has little or no chance 
of getting on.’ The King—‘ Pray, who was ser “ing 
Captain of the fleet under your lordship?’ Lord 
St. Vincent—‘ Rear-Admiral Osborne, Sire, the son 
of an old officer.’ The King—‘ Osborne, Osborne! 
I think there are more than one of that name 
admirals.’ Lord St. Vincent—‘ Yes, sire, there 
are three brothers, all admirals.’ The King— 
‘ That’s pretty well for democracy, I think.’ Lord 
St. Vincent —‘ Sire, the father of those officers 
served twenty years as first-lieutenant, with my 
dear friend Admiral Barrington, who had never 
sufficient interest to get him beyond the rank of 
commander. He sas, of necessity, obliged to send 
all his sons to sea, and, to my own knowledge, they 
never had anything more than their pay to live on; 
nevertheless, they always appeared as gentlemen ; 
they were self-educated, and they got on in the ser- 
vice upon the strength of their own merits alone ; 
and, Sire, I hope your Majesty will pardon me for 
saying, I would rather promote the son of an old 
deserving officer than of any noble in the land. 
The King mused for a minute or two, and then 
said, ‘I think you’re right, Lord St. Vincent, quite 
right.’ ”” 

He retired into private life, and never re- 
sumed office or command. ‘The evening of his 
days was spent in tranquillity, and his death- 
bed was characteristic of the man :— 

‘On the afternoon Dr. Baird and Mr. Tucker 
returned. They found that, after passing a still 


He positively would be informed of all 
| that was going on in Greece. His zeal in the cause 
) Of the liberty of Spain seemed increased. The 
| newspapers, as usual, were allread to him. It was 
perfectly evident that he listened to every sentence 
| with undiminished attention. At the conclusion of 
; M. Manuel’s speech, he said he was ‘a fine manly 
| fellow ;’ afterwards, that the French gendarme who 
| refused to execute the ‘ outrageously illegal order’ to 
} arrest that dauntless deputy, ‘had behaved like a 
noble fellow.’ His lordship then dozed a little ; 
when he awoke, and said, ‘ What a convulsed state 
the world is in!’ He then inquired ‘ where the 
Duke of Lorenzo,’ who, it will be remembered, was 
sent to England to represent the Constitutional Go- 
vernment, ‘was lodged?’ and when told, at the 
Spanish ambassador’s, and that the British 
| populace had testified their good wishes for the 
Spanish cause, by marks of respect to the former, 
and of a contrary feeling to the latter, it caused 
him for a moment to forget his pain and his suffer- 
ings, and his countenance brightened up for the 
\last time. The radiance was but transient ; yet it 
| was enough to show what a soul he had for freedom, 
| and that his mighty spirit was only setting, but was 
|not enfeebled. After that, he lay in silent exhaus- 
tion for two hours, during which the bystanders of 
| his bed were, his old Captain, Sir George Grey, the 
|affectionate Dr. Baird, and the heart-broken 
secretary ; the witnesses of his greatest energies ; 
| objects of his uninterrupted countenance and kind- 
|ness. About half-past eight, his extremities were 
noticed to have become cold and clammy ; exertion 
in breathing then gradually increased to a labour 
beyond his strength; and, at last, without a sigh 
ora groan, but with merely an effort similar to a 
suppressed sneeze, he expired.”’ 

Such is a brief outline of the career of one 
of the most distinguished of our naval heroes, 
Mr. Tucker has, upon the whole, done justice 
to his subject. He has collected his facts with 
industry and accuracy, and presented them in 
an agreeable style of composition, which, if 
it never rises to the dignity of history, never 
descends to the insipidity of gossip. We can 
recommend these volumes both to the book- 
club and to the circulating library, as of the 
few that will reward perusal. 

We subjoin some anecdotes culled at ran- 
dom. 

The following is one of the best specimens 
we have ever seen of the pithy composition 
of sailors. It surpasses the laconics of the 
Duke of Wellington. It is a correspondence 
between St. Vincent and Admiral Cornwallis, 
on the occasion of the latter succeeding the 
former in command. ‘The compliment is a 
very gem. 

‘¢ Ville de Paris, before Brest, March, 1801. 

‘‘ My Lord,—The French fleet shows a disposi- 
tion to put to sea; I apprehend they know that 
your lordship has quitted the station. I have the 
honour to be, Wiitram Cornwattuis.” 

¢ Admiralty, April 2, 1801. 

‘“My dear Admiral,—The French know, and 
have experienced too much of your character, to 
risk theirs by facing you, in preference to 

‘¢ Your sincere friend, 
“Sr. Vincent.” 

We like the plain-spoken honesty of this 
complaint, addressed to the Admiralty. 

‘* My dear Nepean,—We are literally without a 
fathom of rope, yard of canvas, foot of oak or elm 
plank, board or log, to saw them out of; we have 
nota bit of iron but what we draw cut of condemned 
masts and yards, nor the smallest piece of fir plank, 
board or quarter stuff, but what they produce; and 
the last large stick was wrought into a topmast for 
the Thalia yesterday. Add to this, that three- 
fourths of the ships under my command are so 
much out of repair and shaken, that, were they in 
England, no one would go to sea in them—and 
you will feel for your friend. 








66 Sr, Vincent.” 
St. Vincent excelled in his manner of re 
warding the deserving. Here is an instance :— 
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“The signal being made to the Zebra, for her 
captain; when he was seen approaching in his 
boat, Sir Jobn ordered the Boyne’s hands to be 
turned up, assembled all her officers, and placing 
himself at their head, he greeted the hero, at his 
first step on the Boyne’s quarter-deck, with a com- 
mission promoting him to Post rank, addressing 
him, ‘ Captain Faulknor, by your daring courage 
this day, a French frigate has fallen into our hands. 
I have ordered her to be taken into our service; 
and here is your commission to command her, in 
which I have named her after yourself, Sir, The 
Undaunted.’ ”’ 

We have already presented a specimen of 
his daring courage, when the mutiny at the 
Nore threatened the existence of the country, 
He had been blamed for causing some of the 
mutineers to be executed on a Sunday. He 
thus justifies himself :— 

‘* TO EARL SPENCER. 

‘« My Lord,—The court-martial on the mutineers 
of the St. George did not finish before sunset yes- 
terday, or they would have been executed last night. 
The most daring and profligate of them confessed 
to the clergyman who attended him, that the plan 
had been in contemplation six months, in concert 
with the Britannia, Captain, Diadem, and Egmont ; 
the latter is so highly disciplined and commanded 
that it would not have succeeded there. Had 
continued in the Britannia, her myrmidons 
would have gone the whole length. All the pri- 
soners disavowed any correspondence with the ships 
in England. I hope I shall not be censured by the 
bench of bishops, as I have been by Vice-Admiral 
, for profaning the Sabbath: the criminals 
asked five days to prepare, in which they would 
have hatched five hundred treasons; besides that 
we are provoking the Spanish fleet to come out by 
every means in our power; and seven-and-twenty 
gun and mortar boats did actually advance, das- 
tardly enough it must be confessed, and cannonaded 
the advanced squadron, now composed of ten sail- 
of-the-line, on seeing twenty barges and pinnaces 
go to attend the execution of the sentence. I have 
the honour to be, &c. Sr. Vincent.”’ 








These are the men to whom England is in- 
debted for her greatness as a naval power. 
May she long continue to have such servants, 
and to reward them with equal liberality. 





A Memoir of the Life and Writings of the late 
William Taylor, of Norwich, Author of ‘* En- 
glish Synonymes Discriminated,’’ ‘‘ An Historic 
Survey of German Poetry,’’ &c., &c. Contain- 
ing his Correspondence of many years with the 
late Robert Southey, Esq., and Original Letters 
from Sir Walter Scott, and other eminent literary 
men. Compiled and edited by J. W. Robberds, 
F.G.S. In 2 vols. Murray. 


Witiram Taytor, of Norwich, was one of those 
men whose importance is ea-trinsic rather than 
in-trinsic. He shone by reflected light, and the 
fame of the friends by whom he was surrounded 
became a portion of his inheritance and gave lustre 
to a name which, had it stood alone, would have 
enjoyed little more than a provincial celebrity. 

And such as was the man, so is the memoir. 
Abounding in interest it is unquestionably; but 
that interest proceeds not from the sayings, doings, 
or writings of the hero, so much as from the 
anecdotes and correspondence of those mightier 
minds with whom he delighted to associate, and by 
whom he was both loved and respected. If, there- 
fore, there was nothing very remarkable in his 
genius, we may conclude that his social qualities 
Were most attractive, and regard with affection the 
man, if we cannot altogether venerate the author. 

WILi1AM TAYLor was, indeed, rather a man of 
knowledge than a man of genius, or of talent. 
He was an indefatigable reader, had a good memory 
for what he read, and could reproduce the ideas 
transferred to his mind from books with facility, 
and even with elegance. But this was the extent of 
his capacities: he was wanting in originality. 
Amid the multitudinous offpourings of his un- 
wearied pen, it is difficult to discover a new 
thought; nor is there a sentence which has passed , 
into men’s minds, and become a part of the na- 
tional language. He has left no impress upon his 
age, nor will he be remembered by any save the 
Biographical Dictionaries and the bibliopoles of 
the next generation. 


Yet in his vocation did Witt1am Taytor good 
service to literature. To him we are indebted for 
the introduction into this country of a knowledge 
of the literature of Germany. His translations of 
Gortne’s Iphigenia in Tauris, of Burcer’s Le- 
nore, of the collection of stories called Tales of 
Yore, and of Lessine’s Nathan the Wise, first 
contributed to make generally known to his coun- 
trymen the existence of a literature rich beyond 
compare in the loftiest productions of the intellect ; 
and the curiosity thus excited he further stimulated 
by a series of articles in the periodicals, written 
with the euthusiastic devotion to his theme by 
which a man never fails to attract attention, and 
which he subsequently collected, arranged in a con- 
tinuous form, and reproduced in a work entitled 
An Historic Survey of German Poetry. 


The noteworthy incidents in the career of W1L- 
LtaM Tay or are necessarily few, for his life, 
though a busy, was a retired one. He was emi- 
nently a man of the study and of the dinner-table : 
industriously toiling through the morning in the 
one, and emerging from it to enliven the brilliant 
circle he generally contrived to gather round the 
other. But let it not be supposed that he was 
given to sensual excesses ; his was strictly ‘‘ the feast 
of reason and the flow of soul.’’ A dinner-table is 
the only English assembly that deserves the name 
of society: it is there only that the best people are 
to be found; and, knowing this, WiLLtAM TAYLOR 
encouraged it by his presence and example. 

He was born at Norwich, in the year 1765, his 
father being a wealthy manufacturer, and the same 
pursuit was by parental care allotted to him. No 
expense was spared in his education, and at the early 
age of fourteen he was sent upon a continental tour 
under the care of the foreign clerk of ‘‘ the house.’’ 
His letters from the various places he visited are given 
in the memoir, and certainly exhibit very remark- 
able powers of perception and of reflection for one so 
young. In January, 1781, he returned to Nor- 
wich, master of a greatly extended stock of ideas, 
and of the languages of France and Italy. In the 
following May, he went to Detmold, in Westphalia, 
under the tuition of a clergyman, the purpose being 
to obtain an intimate knowledge of the German 
language also. When he had conquered the first 
difficulties of its pronunciation and the first aver- 
sion to its seeming uncouthness, and had begun to 
comprehend the structure of the dialect, he felt a 
deep interest in the study, and pursued it with an 
avidity which in a short time enabled him to master 
it sufficiently to enjoy what Mr. Robberds truly 
terms ‘‘the copiousness of its resources, with its 
flexible adaptation to every sensible or abstract idea, 
and its unborrowed dignity and self-derived force of 
expression.’? While there, he made an observant 
tour through the north of Europe, and was nearly 
shipwrecked on the coast of Norway. In Novem- 
ber, 1782, he returned to Norwich, which he 
scarcely quitted again during the rest of his long 
life. 

In compliance with the anxious wishes of his 
father, the young scholar betook himself to the 
business, but with evident unwillingness. His gra- 
dual secession from its toils and anxieties may be 
traced year by year, as he devoted himself more 
and more to the literary pursuits upon which his mind 
was bent. Ultimately, he succeeded in persuading 
his father to retire upon the fortune he had accu- 
mulated, and the son, desiring no more, retired 
also. 

Thenzeforth he dedicated himself to his books 
and pen: he mastered the Spanish language, he read 
diligently the literature of Germany, nor did he 
neglect that of his own country. In common with 
all the better minds of the time, he was borne along 
by the first fury of the French revolution, glorying 
in what he believed to be the emancipation of mind 
from subjection to physical force; he took an ac- 
tive part in the formation of the Norwich Revolu- 
tion Society ; visited Paris, in 1790, to congratulate 
the republicans there upon their success, and re- 
turning with his zeal ‘damped by what he had seen 
of revolution in practice, encouraged clubs and de- 
bating societies of a milder temperament than that 
of which he had been the acting secretary. 





At this period he commenced his translations from 
the German, which for some time he hesitated to 
commit to the press. Even when he had ventured 
upon this step he did not proceed to publication, 
but copies were privately circulated among his 
friends, and the approbation with which they were 


ultimately determined him to submit them to the 
world. 

About the same time commenced the connection 
with the Reviews which continued to the close of 
his life. In 1793, he was introduced to the Editor 
of the Monthly Review, then the leading literary 
journal, and so well were his articles on German 
literature received by the public of that day, that 
his contributions were eagerly sought by the 
journalists, and for full thirty years the productions 
of his pen are to be found in the most respectable 
periodicals. One of his enterprises was the start. 
ing of a Liberal paper, against the two established 
Tory ones, in his native city, and which he edited 
gratuitously until it grew strong enough to live 
without his aid. 

But though the Taytors had retired from the 
risks of business, they did not escape the accidents 
of fortune. They exercised a large hospitality, 
amounting almost to extravagance. Their monies 
were not invested with due prudence. Some Ame 
rican debtors refused payment, and an agent at 
Lloyd’s failed with a considerable deposit in his 
hands. These losses were not very serious, but 
sufficient to occasion great uneasiness, and th 
removed to a small house, and brought their ex. 
penses within more prudential limits. Afflictions 
are proverbially reported to travel in troops; 80 
with WitttaM TayLor. Soon after this cata. 
strophe and removal, his mother died, to’ whom he 
was fondly attached ; friends forsook him, as usual, 
when there were unpleasant rumours about hig 
changed circumstances ; and as they could not avow 
the true cause, they assigned as their reason a suspi. 
cion of infidelity and a charge of drunkenness ; the 
latter, however, being distinctly denied by those who 
knew him best. The infirmities of age came stealing 
upon him ; gout attacked him; he grew fretful and 
peevish ; his mental faculties began to fade, and at 
the age of sixty he ceased fto write. The remainder 
of the story shall be told in Mr. RoBBerps’s words, 

‘From this time the health of William Taylor ra. 
pidly declined ; not only his bodily strength, but his 
mental powers also appeared to droop; and the few 
remaining years of his life present little more than a 
melancholy blank. His animating conversation, his 
stimulating eloquence, had passed away ; and he who 
was wont to entertain and instruct circles of admir- 
ing friends, would sit for hours absorbed in a dull 
lethargic silence, even amid the discussion of topics 
that would once have aroused his inmost soul to pour 
forth its richest stores. The first striking manifesta. 
tion of incipient imbecility took place at a meeting of 
the members of the Public Library, in the month of 
September, 1833, at which he had announced his in- 
tention of moving a new law. When called upon to 
state his proposition, to the surprise and grief of those 
who had been accustomed to the brilliant fluency of 
his discourse, he could scarcely utter a connected 
sentence; but, after a few disjointed, faltering re- 
marks, he abruptly moved his resolution and sat 
down. The effect upon the meeting was truly pain- 
ful; and the member who rose to oppose the motion 
was so much overpowered by the general feeling 
which pervaded all present, that he could scarcely 
command sufficient self-possession to perform his 
art. 

‘*A short time after this occurrence, William 
Taylor thus alluded to it when writing to a friend in 
London :— 

‘** To my ever-dearest Barron say, if you please, 
that I miss him more than I regret him; that I ac- 
quiesce in his retreat from Norwich, because I could 
ill brook his observation of my increasing debility of 
mind, which has been going on all this summer, al- 
though its first public disclosure took place in the 
Public Library Room on the 5th of September.’” 

In March, 1836, he died. He was never married. 
He had early resolved to live a single life, and he 
steadfastly adhered to his resolution. 


We have already observed that the most valuable 
portion of these volumes is the correspondence, 
especially that with Sourney, who, though widely 
differing from him in political and religious views, 
remained steadfastly his friend to the last. There 
is not in our literature a more pleasing specimen of 
epistolary composition than the letters which p 
between them during the long period of their in- 
timacy, and for these alone the work will amply 
repay perusal, and will be an acquisition to the 
book-club. 

But it has other merits. Mr. Ropperps has 
performed his labour of love with good taste and 
admirable judgment. His style is clear and vigorous 
and he shuns that besetting sin of biographers, the 
indiscriminate language of eulogy, whenever they 
name their subject, which compels a tedious re- 





received by those to whom they were thus introduced 


petition of the same phrases. His estimate of the 
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character of TAYLOR is more calm and impartial 
than we are wont to look for in works of this class, 
and he exhibits throughout a spirit of fair-dealing 
with everybody and every thing he has occasion to 
notice, which leads us to form a very high estimate 
of the personal as well as of the intellectual cha- 
gacter of the biographer, whom we shall be glad 
to welcome again into the ranks of authorship. 

We have deemed it best not to break the nar- 
rative by extracts, but to string together at the 
close of our necessarily brief notice a few passages 
which have particularly struck us, and which will 
not only illustrate the comments we have made 
above, but which are in themselves very interesting, 
and worthy cf preservation among the Beauties of 
Literature, of which it is the purpose of Tue Critic 
to supply a series that shall have more than a mere 
temporary interest and value. ‘ 

An excellent lesson of industry is taught in this 
description of the manner in which Taytor oc- 
cupied his time :— 

“ The performance of these tasks was the result of 
a most methodical distribation of his time. He rose 
early, and his studies usually engaged his undivided 
attention till noon; when it was his almost daily 
practice at all seasons to bathe in the river, at a sub- 
scription bath-house constructed on the bank of the 
stream, near its entrance into the city. After this, 
‘he invariably exercised himself by walking ; for which 
purpose he always selected a road on the western side 


of Norwich, leading to the bridge over the Wensum, | 


at Hellesdon. For a public thoroughfare in the vic 


nity of a large population, this was a comparatively | 


unfrequented and retired way: it passed through a 
quiet rural district, affording agreeable prospects over 


the narrow valley, where the bright river winds | 
through a lawn of meadows, bounded on the south | 


by the hamlet of Heigham, and on the north by a 
range of bolder slopes, on which the village of Helles- 
don is situated: at one end the view is closed by dis- 


‘tant glimpses of the city, surmounted by its ancient | 
castle, and at the other the dark line of Costessy | 


woods skirts the horizon. On this road he was seen 
almost every day for many years between the hours 
of one and three. Professing to be no a‘mirer cf na- 


‘tural scenery, and to take his chief delight in ‘ tow- | 


ered cities and the busy hum of men,’ he was once 
asked why he always made choice of so secluded and 
solitary a walk. The quaiat reason which he assigned 
for his preference was, that on this road no fit of in- 


dolence could at any time shorten his allotted term of | 
‘exercise, as there were no means of crossing the river | 


‘at any nearer point, and he was therefore compelled 


to go round by the bridge, which was about three | 


miles distant from his residence in Surrey-street. 
Indeed, it must be owned that he never seemed to 
regard the objects around him, but pursued his course 
in deep mental abstraction, conversing the while most 
animatedly with himself. There was something sin- 
‘gular too in his appearance: his dress was a com- 
plete suit of brown, with silk stockings of the same 
colour: in this Quaker-like attire, with a full cam- 


bric frill protruding from his waistcoat, and armed with | 
@ most capacious umbrella in defiance of the storm, | the priest-ridden party, or parti des Capucins, seems 


‘ muttering his wayward fancies he would rove,’ and | 


fixed the astonished gaze and curious attention of the | 


passengers whom he met. Sometimes he extended 
his walk to the adjacent village of Drayton, where on 


gentle eminence stood the mouldering walls of an | frey. When he was invited to meet me, he very pro- 


ancient structure, on whose origin even tradition has | 


no fable, and which is now only known by the name 
‘of Drayton Lodgen * * * = ¥* 

‘‘ From these rambles he always returned punctu- 
ally at three o’clock, and devoted the remainder of | 
the day to the pleasures of society. He rarely dined | 
alone; either entertaining a small company at his | 
own table, or ‘ sharing the feast’ at that of one of | 
his friends. His conversational powers were now in 
‘their fullest vigour : the diffidence of youth was past, 
and the prolixity of age was not come on; no pe- 
dantic attempts at studied eloquence dimmed or de- 
flected their brightness; their course was free and 
natural, their flow lively and sparkling, and the motes 
‘of fancy that fluttered in the beam threw a prismatic 
halo Tound the sober form on which learning directed 
‘the light to fall. 

‘* These qualities made him everywhere an accept- 
able companion, and aided his generous hospitality 
and love of social intercourse to awaken correspond- 
ing dispositions in others. Beside his almost daily 
dinner-engagements, there were various clubs and 
Societies which he regularly attended.” 


ns SOUTHEY ON GODWIN. 
his puts me upon making my defence about 
ae. I do not call him ‘a dim-eyed son of blas- 
Ta! as Coleridge did in his days of intolerant 
~ hitarianism—he may blaspheme and wear spectacles 
1n peace for me: but when such a man says, ‘Take 
rn, word for it, there is nothing at all in William 
Na I certainly do take his word for it that he 
e apa what he says, and is a blockhead forhis pains. 
it Ape private anger that such a circumstance ex- 
cited, added to that produced by his weathercock in- | 





stability of opinion, and the odium which it brought 
upon the best principles, and the best cause. and the 
want of all feeling in stripping his dead wife naked, 
as he did, and such a wife, and taking such another 
home, when the picture of that first hung up over his 


fireplace,—indeed, indeed, my flesh is not made ofa ready shake of the hand. 


such Quaker-fibre, nor my blood of such toad-'em- 
perature, as not to be irritated by these recollections. 
You know how much I hope for the human race; but 
you do not know how deeply that hope is rooted, and 
how it leavens all my feelings and opinions. 


bitter anger and bitter contenpt; and, notwith- 
standing even your dissatisfaction, T cannot wish one 
syllable that expresses or enliances such sentiments 
were cancelled.”’ 

Much reproach has been cast upon Sovruey, 
for his change of party when place was offered him. 
He appears to have been sensible that he was not 
quite free from offence. He thus indignantly 
speaks of the contrast in the bearing of the public 

| towards 


THE OFFICIAL AND THE POET. 

‘*T have been a week in town, and in that time 
have learnt something. The civilities which already 
have been shewn me discover how much I have been 
abhorred for all that is valuable in my nature: such 
civilities excite more conte:npt than anger, but they 
make me think more despicably of the world than I 
would wish to do. As if this were a baptism that 
purified me of all sins—a regeneration; and the one 
| congratulates me, and the other visits me, as if the 
|author of ‘ Joan of Arc’ and of ‘ Thalaha’ were 
made a great man by scribing for the Irish Chancellor 
| of the Exchequer.”’ 


| ‘TAYLor thus describes 


PARIS AFTER THE REVOLUTION. 

| The French seem to love what we call standing 
| in hot water, and seem able to hear it longer than 
jany other people. All Paris is still in a ferment. 
The last sound which dies away upon the sleepy ear 
is the rattle of the patriot drums, and the first mur- 
mur which disturbs our rest is the martial music of 
|the national militia. Every morning they are 
marched, exercised, and reviewed. each division in its 
turn: every evening they parade the streets with 
ostentatious bustle. They guard every palace, and 
are stationed in every play-heuse. It is like living 
in a citadel besieged. In every street yon are sur- 
rounded by hawkers of pamphlets with terrific titles, 
and every hour is startled with some new tale of 
terror. I have already thrown away many a sol for 
| these whole sheets and half sheets, these hand bills 
and pamphlets; but I find them in general trifling 
jin matter, though declamatory and lofty in language. 
All tend to accuse the aristocrats of little or great 
| treasons, to blacken their schemes or their persons, 
and to protract as much as possible a change which 
jis certainly begun in the minds of the people, from 
j hate of an oppressive nobility, to pity for a van- 
quished foe. The clergy seem to fall unpitied even by 
| their allies ; of all the opprobrious titles by which the 
| enemies of the new government are known, that of 


to tease them most.’’ 
Souruey’s description of Jeffrey is amusing :— 
‘¢ T have been at Edinburgh, and there seen Jef- 


perly sent me the sheets, that I might see him or not. 
according to my own feelings ; this was what he could 
not well avoid, but it was not the less gentlemanlike. 
I met him in good-humour, being, by God’s blessinz, 
of a happy temper. Having seen him, it were impos- 
sible to be angry with any thing so diminutive. We 
talked about the question of taste on which we are 
at issue. He isa mere child upon that subject; I 
never met with a man whom it was so easy to check- 
mate.” 

A few passages from the Southey correspondence 
will be read with interest :— 


SALE OF MADOC, 


; To see, | 
then, two such meu as Godwin and Malthus come to | 
such an issue upon such a question, did make me feel | 


him unfairly through a misty atmosphere ; bat there 
is certainly that something about him which would 
always make me greet a man with a distant bend of 
the body, aud a smile that lay no deeper than the 
muscles which fashioned it, instead of a glad eye and 
You are right in what 
you say about the preference of talents to integrity ; 
but there must be a certain quantity of right thinking 
| and good feeling about a man, and manifestly about 
him, to make his society desirable.’ ; 


SOUTHEY ON THE LAUGHING GAS. 

‘* Davey is an extraordinary young man, and much 
| may be expected from him. You will see by his 
poems (they are signed D.) germs of genius and 
powers likely to lead their possessor to eminence, how- 
ever directed. They were written when he was very 
young—indeed, he is now but just one-and-twenty, 
You have probably beard from Burnet an account of 
| his most wonderful discovery, the wonder working 
| gaseous oxide of azote; for it is not yet christened, 
| and the ol name must be used. I am affected by a 
smaller quantity than any person who has yet taken 
it. It produces first, in me, an involuntary and 
idiotic laughter, highly pleasurable and ridiculous; 
immediately a warmth and a fulness flow from my 
head through every limb, and my finger and toe. tips 
tingle, and my teeth seem to vibrate with delight, 
Tre last symptom is a feeling of strength, and an im- 
pulse to exert every muscle. For the remainder of the 
| day it left me with increased h larity, and with my 
hearing, taste, and smell certainly more acute. I 
conceive this gas to be the atmosphere of Mohammed’s 
Parad'se.”’ 

SUUTHEY'S PENSION. 

‘* When the late Ministry saw that out they must 
go, * * * thought of saving something for me out of 
the fire ; he could only get an offer of a place in the 
i-land of St. Lucie, worth about 600/. a year. There 
was no time to receive my answer; but he divined it 
rightly, and refused. Instead, one of Lord G.’s last 
acts was to give me a pension of 200/., to which the 
King ‘graciously assented.’. You cannot be more 
amused at finding me a pensioner than I am at finding 
myself so. Iam not, however, a richer man than 
before. Hitherto * * * has given me an annuity of 
160/., which I felt no pain in accepting from the oldest 
triend I have in the world, with whom my intimacy 
was formed before we were either of us old enough to 
think of differences of rank and fortune. But * * * 
is not a rich man for his rank; so little so, that he 
could not marry till he got « place ; and of course I 
shall receive this no longer from him now that it is 
no longer necessary. Of 200/. the taxes have the 
modesty to deduct 56/., and the Exchequer pays irre- 
gularly ; he is in luck who has only one quarter in ar- 
rears, so B * * tells me, who has an office there, 
I therefore lose 16/. per year during war, and gain 41, 
whenever the income-tax is repealed, having the dis- 
comfort always of uncertain renittances.”’ 





In conclusion, we will take some interesting ex- 
tracts from the letters and essays of TayLor :— 


DR. PARR AND SIR J. MACKINTOSH. 
‘¢ Dr. Parr and Mackintosh have been in Norwich— 


*Ceu duo nubigene, quum vertice montis ab alto 
Descendunt Centauri.’ 


They are both very dazzling men. One scarcely knows 
whether to admire most the oracular significance and 
compact rotundity of the single sentences of Parr, or 
the easy flow and glittering expansion of the unwea- 
ried and unwearying eloquence of Mackintosh. Parr’s 
far-darting hyperboles and gorgeous tropes array the 
fragments of his conversation in the gaudiest trim, 
Mackintosh’s cohesion of idea and clearness of intellect 
give to his sweeps of discussiona more instructive im- 
portance. Parr has the manners ofa pedant, Mack. 
intosh of a gentleman. Of course, people in general 
lock up to Parr with awe, and feel esteem for him rae 
ther than love, while Mackintosh conciliates and fas- 
cinates. In this feeting I do not coincide with others 
| wholly. There is a lovingness of heart about Parr, a 
| susceptibility of the affections, which would endear 
| him even without his Greek. But admiration is, if E 





‘¢ You shall have a fuller and quieter letter when I | mistake not, yet more gratifying to Mackintosh than 
reach home. ‘ Madoc’ is doing well in all but in the | attachment ; to personal partialities he inclines less, 


sale. 


If you do not know the current value of epic | His opinions are sensibly aristocratized since the pub- 


poetry at the present time, I can help you to a pretty | lication of his ‘ Vindice ;’ but they retain a grandeur 
just estimate. My profits upon this poem, in the | of outline, and are approaching the manner of the 


course of twelve months, amount precisely to three | constitutional school. I mem j 
In the | stored with fine passages, Latin and English, which 


pounds seventeen shillings and one penny. 
same space of time Walter Scott has sold 4,500 copies 


Mackintosh’s memory is well 


| he repeats, and his taste in poetry inclines to metrical 


of his ‘ Lay,’ and netted, of course, above a thousand | philosophy rather than pathos or fancy. Milton, Dry- 


pounds.” 
GEORGE ELLIS. 

‘¢ George Ellis dined at Longman’s, to meet me for 

the first time. 


yet my expectation was not very high: alittle too| the varnish of composition, merely artful. 


den, and Pope have alone sufficient good sense to 
please him. Virgil he overrates, I think, and Cicero 
too. Style and again style is the topic of his praise. 


I liked him less than I expected, and | Careless writing, redolent of mind, is better than all 


I was 


much of the air of high life, a little too much of the | surprised to find him agree with the French in think- 


conversationist, eyes too small, a face too long, and 


ing Bossuet very eloquent ; and still more soat his rat- 


something in his manners which shewed, or seemed | ing so very high the panegyric mysticism of Bi- 


to shew, that it was a condescension in him to be a 
man of letters. This opinion may be uncharitably 
formed ; and it is very likely that, with my inside full 
of fog and phlegm, as it then was, 1 may have seen 


shop Jeremy Taylor. There are indeed exquisite, 
more than platonically beauteous passages, but they 
are scattered thinly, like the apparitions of angels in 
pious story.”’ 
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tHe THE REAL LAMP OF ALADDIN. 
1 ip ‘¢ The real lamp of Aladdin is that on the merchant’s 
. desk. All the genies, white, olive, or black, who 
people the atmosphere of earth, it puts in motion at 
the antipodes. It builds palaces in the wilderness and 
cities in the forest, and collects every splendour and 
every refinement of]uxury from the fingers of subser- 
vient toil. Kings of the East are slaves of the lamp ; 
the winds blow and the seas roll only to work the be- 
hest of its owner.”’ 
FRANKLIN’S WORKS. 

‘‘The writings of Dr. Franklin are justly admired 
for a plain popularity of style, for the distinct pictu- 
resque character of idea, for humorous Socratic irony, 
and for the art of arguing fo the selfishness ; thereader 
is constantly put in mind of the use that will accrue 
tohim, and such as him, from the adoption of Dr. 
Franklin’s premises. Evena question of science is 
never handled as a question of curiosity, where to 

Bil. evolve the truth is the disinterested end in view; it 
iq must be hooked to some petty, practical purpose of 
| a — accommodation before it is held worthy of 
j a, einginvestigated. This concatenation of the cui 
bono to every footstep is a clog to excellence ; it illibe- 

| ae ralizes science ; but it seems to be the characteristic 

ai | ay of American philosophy. The national foible is readily 
i forgotten in Dr. Franklin when his vast efficacy is 
2 i contemplated : history will class him among her great 
ie men—among the strong minds employed in directing 
, |e important events. He had, perhaps, more of craft 
than of boldness, more of prudence than of magnani- 

mity ; but he attained his ends without harshness or 

ii waste of effort ; he early saw the scope of his pursuit, 

i fh and proceeded towards it, step by step, with a single- 
A a ness of purpose and an undeviating perseverance that 
i ie rarely accompany acomprehensive mind. Ini d Dr. 
a. Franklin’s range of attention and idea was but nar- 
row. Theclassical, poetical, and elegant writers had 
t employed little ofhis leisure. The moral sublime, the 
tae heroic delineations of the muse, seldom tinged his sen- 
ae timents or actions; nor had the luxuries and refine- 
he ments of social life attraction enough toencroach much 
a ee on his habits of snug sufficiency. He allowed him- 
self time to think and time to say but little; that little 








' H . was always hitting ; and what especially will conse- 
crate his memory to the grateful veneration and grow- 

i ng applause of the remotest posterity is, that he be- 

longed among those worthies who have assisted the 





people to obtain liberty, and not among those cringe- 
hi lings who have assisted sovereigns to extend their 
power.”’ 











The Life and Times of the Good Lord Cobham. 
By T. Gasrey, author of ‘‘ The Lollards,’’ &c. 
&c. 2vols. London, 1844. H. Cunningham. 
WE have long been of opinion that due justice 

has never yet been done to the inferior actors, whose 

labours and sufferings contributed far more to the 
success of the Reformation than it is the fashion 
to admit. Far too prevalent a notion isit, that the 
whims and wickedness of Henry the Eighth, backed 
by the avarice of his courtiers, effected those 
changes in the established religion of the country, 
and that they had the power both to hasten and 
stay the progress of truth, according to the caprice 
ofthe moment. This is the impression to be ga- 
thered from the narration of Hume. And no wone- 
der ; for, to his cold, sceptical mind, the disputes be- 
tween any rival parties in matters of faith and reli- 
gion were but as the fabled battles of the frogs 
and mice ; and he was as unable to appreciate them 
as he was unwilling to attribute any action to the 
higher and nobler motives which influence mankind, 
when he could explain it by a lower and meaner. 

Romanist historians are also incapacitated by party 

feeling from taking the proper view of the subject. 

But proofs of the extent of the dissatisfaction felt 

by the people with the lives and doctrines of the 

Romanist clergy, and of the eagerness with which 

they welcomed the sounds of a truer faith, lie abun- 

dantly beneath thesurface of the history of that period. 

Henry the Eighth was, in fact, little more than the 

director of the movement, and even that but for a 

time. Witness his bitter complaint in his last 

speech, that, in spite of his proclamations, ‘‘ the 
word of God was disputed, rhymed, sung, and 
jingled in every alehouse and tavern;’’ a clear 
acknowledgment that the minds of the people were 
tirred up, and that they thought for themselves. It 
would be strange if this had not been so. In 

Scotland the people were the main agents; in Ire- 

land the people remained firm to their old faith, and 

nothing was effected for want of their assistance. 

Ashe then, is England supposed to be an excep- 

ion? 

A due consideration of the wonderful success of 
Wiclif’s preaching during a period of twenty-six 
years, and the natural vitality of opinions es- 
sentially true, and imbibed as those of the 
“‘ Gospellers’’ were ; and further, the recollection of 











the support these opinions received from the na- 
tional hatred of a foreign yoke, in spiritual things 
as well as temporal, would have excited greater in- 
quiry into the part taken by the middle and lower 
classes in the great struggle of the sixteenth century. 
Nearly half of the English nation, says Knyghton, 
o-e of his cotemporaries, embraced the doctrines 
of Wiclif, and the strenuous exertions made 
by the clergy to put down the Lollards, 
by the strong arm of persecution, prove 
their numbers and importance. ‘‘The Life and 
Times of Lord Cobham,’’ therefore, afford a noble 
field for historical inquiry. But itdemandshigh quali- 
fications in him who would undertake it, and such 
Mr. Gaspey certainly does not possess. Having 
strung together, without any clear notion of their 
relative importance, a few isolated illustrations of 
the period, and interwoven them in an unconnected 
and inartificial manner with the narrative of the life 
of Lord Cobham, and taken little or no trouble to 
develope the opinions, religious or political, of the 
Lollards, he believes, or wishes the public to believe, 


important period. Sofarfrom adding toourknowledge 
by independent inquiries, he has abstained from 
those which it was the first duty of a biographer of 
Lord Cobham to consider. He has admitted, 
without examination, the charge brought against 
him of having been a profligate boon companion of 
Henry the Fifth when Prince of Wales, although 
it rests on little else than the name of Sir John 
Oldcastle having been given to a character in the 
old play of the ‘‘ Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth.” 
Chronology wars strongly against this charge. When 
Henry cametothethrone, in 14 13, hewas but 23 years 
old, and Lord Cobham was at that time about fifty 
years of age, and had long been distinguished for 
his support of the Lollards, and his high character. 
The extent of the author’s research may be judged 
of by his confessed ignorance of the grounds on 
which it has been assumed that the ‘‘ Famous 
Victories’’ had been produced before Shakspeare’s 
time. They are these :—Tarleton, the famous comic 
actor, who played the clown in it, died in 1588 ; it 
was entered in the Stationers’ books in 1594, and 
performed by Henslowe’s company in 1595. 

In the account of his capture in Wales, Mr. 

Gaspey repeats the apparently contradictory reports 
of Sir Edward Charlton and Earl Powis having 
been the captors. But a letter published by Sir 
Henry Ellis some years back (Orig. Let. 2nd ser. 
vol. 1, p. 87) has cleared up this difficulty, by 
shewing that Sir Edward Charlton was the same 
person as Earl Powis. This is a slight matter, per- 
haps; but accuracy is required in a biographer. 
We observe, too, with surprise, that in his second 
volume he actually confuses Sir John Oldcastle 
with John Baron Cobham, who, in 1388, was, with 
twelve others, Bishop Arundel among the number, 
appointed commissioners to regulate the affairs of 
the kingdom. 
We can, however, present to our readers some 
interesting passages which occur in these volumes ; 
for it is impossible that the record of the words 
and actions of the first man of high rank and sta- 
tion who died for his faith—one of 


‘* Those harbingers of good whom bitter hate 
In vain endeavoured to exterminate ’’— 


can be otherwise than dear to all true English 
hearts. 

Lord Cobham was far too zealous a supporter of 
‘* suspected preachers’’—-too earnest and energetic 
in the spread of the light of knowledge—to escape 
the hatred of the clergy, who had been roused by 
the repeated propositions of the Commons to seize 
their temporalities, to a sense of the prevalence of 
the ‘‘ Gospellers.’’? As usual throughout the mid- 
dle ages, the clergy were wise in their generation. 
They availed themselves of the flimsy shadow of 
right upon which the crown was then enjoyed; 
and, by rendering hearty support to Henry the 
Fourth and his son, were able to demand assistance 
for the support of their own less tenable claims. 
Lord Cobham was accused of heresy, and having 
nobly refused to listen to the suggestions of Henry, 
who was anxious to persuade him to recant, was 
cited to appear before the archbishop, and excom- 
municated for disobedience. He had already given 
to the king a written statement of his belief, but the 
monarch, dauntless in war, trembled before the fear 
of spiritual censures, and left the matter in the hands 
of the bishops. Cobham then appealed to the Pope, 
but this offended the monarch still more, and he 





was committed to the Tower until the day of trial. 


that hisbook will give themaclearconception of this | do 


a 
Shortly afterwards he appeared in the Chapter. 
house of St. Paul’s, before the Archbishop of Can. 
terbury and the Bishops of London and Winches. 
ter. When called on to submit and receive absoly. 
tion, he read the following declaration of his faith :— 


©¢T, John Oldcastle, knight, Lord Cobham, write ; 
that all Christian men wete and understand, that | £ 
clepe Almighty God unto witness that it hath been 
now is, and ever, with the helpe of God, shall bee my tl 
intent and my will to beleve faythfully all the sa. if 
craments that ever God ordained to be done in Holy 
Church; and moreover to declare me in these foure 
pointes: I believe that the most worshypful sacra. " 
ment of the aulter is Christes body, in form of oO! 
bread, the same body that was borne of the Blessed © 
Virgin or Lady Saint Mary, done on the crosse, dead | c 
and burried, the thyrd day rose from death to © Ww 
lyfe, the which body is now glorified in Heaven. Also c 
as forthe sacrament of penaunce, I beleve that it jg 
needefull to every man that shall be saved to forsake : 


sinne, and do due penaunce for siane before done, 
with true confession, very contrition and due satis. 
faction as God’s law limitteth and teacheth, and els 
may not be saved, which penaunce I desire all men to 


‘¢¢ And as of images, I understand that they benotof 

beleve, but that they were ordained sitte the beleve 
wes geven of Christ, by sufferaunce of the Church, to 
be calenders to lewed men to represent and bryng to 
mynde the passion of our Lord Jesu Christ, and 
martyrdome and good lyving of other saints ; and that 
whoso it be that doth the worshyp to dead images 
that is due to God, or putteth such hope or trust in 
helpe of them as he should do to God, or hath affection | 
in one more than in another, he doth in that the great a 
sinne of mawmetry (idolatry). 

‘*¢ Also I suppose this fully that every man in this 
earth is a pilgrime toward blisse or toward payne; 
that he that knoweth not ne will not know ne keep [| 
the Holy Commaundementes of God in his lyung here | 
(albeit that he go on pilgrimages to all the world, if | 
he dye so), he shall be damned, and he that knoweth 
the Holy Commaundementes of God, and keepeth 
them to his end, he shall be saved though he never in 
his life go on pilgrimage, as men use now to Canter. 
bury or to Rome, or to any other place.’ ” 

There was much in this that the archbishop could 
not deny; but they thought the most compendious 
way to despatch him was by means of cavils about 
the corporal presence, says old Fuller, and he was 
demanded to consider his answer to certain ‘* deter- 
minations’’ of the church. Being again brought 
before them, and absolution again offered, upon due 
submission, with a consciousness of his impending 
fate, and a conflitt of feelings which we can hardly 
now imagine, he knelt on the pavement, and raising F 
his hands to heaven, like the great protomartyr [~ 
St. Stephen, exclaimed— & 

‘¢ «T shrive me here unto thee, O my eternal living 
God! that in my frail youth I offended thee, Lord, 
most grievously, in pride, wrath, gluttony, and 
lechery ; many men have I hurt in my anger, and 
many other horrible sins have 1 committ2d, for which, 
O Lord, I humbly crave thy mercy.’ Tears burst from 
his eyes while he spoke, and compelled him for a mo- 
ment to pause; but soon recovering himself, he pro- 
ceeded with increased energy of voice and manner :— 
‘ Lo! good people, for the breaking of God’s law and his 
great commandments, these grave prelates and doctors 
never yet cursed me ; but for offending against laws [| 
of their own, and doubtful traditions, most cruelly do | 
they humble me, as they have done others; and 
therefore it will in the end be seen that they and their 
laws, in accordance with what is promised in the 
word of God, shall be utterly destroyed.’ ”’ 

Still they had not entrapped him into any asser- | 
tion which they could positively declare to be here- [| 
tical; but after more questions respecting transub- 
stantiation—the last established dogma of the Romish 
church, and therefore the most jealously defended— 
the worship of images—penance, &c., he was, as pre- 
arranged, sentenced ‘‘ to be committed as a con- 
demned heretick to the secular jurisdiction, power 
and judgement, to do hym thereupon to death.” 

At this dread sentence his eye quailed not, nor 
did his heart falter. 

“**Though you may judge my body,’ said he with 

an unmoved countenance, when the archbishop bad 
ceased, ‘which is but a wretched thing, yet sure and 
certain I am that ye can no more harm my soul than 
could Satan that of Job. He that created me will, of 
His infinite mercy, save me according to his promise. 
Of this I have no manner of doubt, and for the arti- 
cles before rehearsed I will stand to them to the very 
death, with the grace of my Eternal God.’ Then 
looking on the spectators by whom he was surrounded, 
he extended his hands, and spake as follows, with 4 
loud voice :—‘ Good Christian people, for God’s sake 
beware of these cruel men, for they will else beguile 
you and lead you into Hell with themselves; for 
Christ hath plainly told you, if one blind man lea 
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another, both are likely to fall into a ditch.’ ” 
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But if be momentarily spoke with stern indigna- 
tion of his persecutors, he soon evinced other feel- 
ings, and, sinking on his knees, he addressed a 
prayer to the Creator of Man for those who had 
pronounced his doom. Raising his eyes to 
Heaven, 

‘¢* Lord God Eternal,’ he exclaimed, ‘1 beseech 
thee in thy infinite mercy to forgive my pursuers, 
if it be thy blessed will.’ ”’ 

Yet this was the man, of whom Lingard can say, 
“his conduct was as arrogant and insulting as that 
of his judge was mild and dignified.’’ 

The obscurity which rests on his subsequent 
career isnot cleared up by Mr. Gaspey. That he 
was guiltless of the alleged attempt at insurrection 
in St. Giles’s-fields we fully believe, and his subse- 
quent punishment es a heretic by fire, and not as a 
traitor, shews the real cause of his death. 

The greater part of the second volume is occu- 
pied with an account of John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague, who may be truly called disciples of Wic- 
lif, for they had early become acquainted with his 
tenets, from the attendants of the Queen of 
Richard the Second, and been furnished with copies 
of his writings, in great numbers, by Lord Cobham 
and others. There is nothing particularly worthy 
of praise in this portion of the work, which, like 
the former, is a mere compilation. ‘‘ The Life and 
Times of the good Lord Cobham”’ still remain to 
be written, and they must be written with the views 
which we have already pointed out, and in the 
spirit which breathes through the well-known com- 
ment of old Fuller, on the execution of the decree 
of the Council of Constance, that the body and 
bones of Wiclif should be taken from the ground 
and thrown far away from the burial of any church. 
In pursuance of this decree, the body was disin- 
terred and burnt, and the ashes cast into the little 
brook, the Swift; and so, says Fuller ‘‘ the 
brook did convey his ashes into Avon; Avon into 
Severn; Severn into the narrow seas ; they into the 
main ocean. And thus the ashes of Wiclif are 
the emblem of his doctrine, which now is dispersed 

-all the world over.” 








PHILOSOPHY. 


Life in a Sick Room. Essays. 
Moxon, 1844. 
OrTEN to most of us, to all at some time, it will 
happen to taste the sorrow of life in a sick room. 
Right welcome, then, to every one, to young and 
-old, to the proudest and the lowliest, to the sturdiest 
and to the frailest, will be a voice that tells them, 
as the lesson of experience, what consolation may 
be extracted from it, how its imprisonment may be 
turned to profitable uses, with what hues of gold 
reason and imagination may tinge its darkest clouds, 
and how the heavy hand of affliction may draw 
from the bowed and bruised branch a fragrance 
more sweet than is found in it in the lustihood 
of its spring glory. 
_ Such a voice is that of Miss Martineau, whispered 
In tones so sweet, so gentle, so reflective, so full of 
love for God and man, so sympathizing with what- 
ever is good, so accordant with the benevolent 
spirit of creation, so full of hope, and cheerfulness, 
and resignation to God’s will, so thrilling with 
piety, so attuned to praise, so religious, so rich with 
the melody of divine philosophy, that the sick will 
take it to their hearts, as medicine of more worth 
than theprescription of the doctor, for they will find 
In it indeed a remedy for the mind diseased; and 
they who are now in the enjoyment of health will 
be reminded of the insecurity of the blessing of 
which they boast, and be prepared to meet with 
equanimity the change that sooner or later must 
come over them. 
_ in the solitude of asick room, removed from 
immediate contact with the whirl, and hurry, and 
tumult of the overflowing tide of existence, the 
Invalid is in a position to take a larger and juster 
view of the progress of events and the tendency of 
human affairs. His own passions lulled, he con- 
templates with calmness strifes in which, when he 
bore a part, he coald see only the partial right or 
= ong of the conflicting parties ; and thought, ever 
Uusy, dares further flights, and ranges about with 
~ of freedom, when the trammels of business, 
the chains of custom, the bonds of every-day pre- 
Judices, are relaxed. 
And if so it be with all, it may be well imagined 


By an Invalid. 


that of Miss Martineau would be pre-eminently rich 
in reflections, and its experiences a treasure for 
those who may be subjected to the same afflictions. 
And, in very truth, there should not be a house in 
the land without thisdelightful volume, to be a phy- 
sician to the sick, a monitor to those in health, a 
solace to the old, and a charm to the young. 

tion of their subjects. ‘The Transient and the 
importance of things as they appear when we are 
busily occupied with them in the world, and when 
we view them from the unimpassioned pbsition of a 
spectator gazing at the struggle, but taking no part 
init. ‘* Nature to the Invalid’’ beautifully describes 
the soothing influence of scenery, of the position of 
the chamber, of sunshine, and fresh air, and green 
fields upon the mind, and thence upon the malady. 
The essay entitled “The Power of Ideas in the 
Sick Room” forcibly paints the greater vividness of 
the mental impressions, and the importance of so 
regulating them, that the most cheerful and useful 
only should be encouraged. ‘‘ Becoming Inured ”’ 
teaches us how, by the gracious provision of the 
Creator, even pain loses its intensity by repetition, 
and how we learn to endure, and derive a pleasure 
from endurance ; and ‘‘ Death to the Invalid’’ tells 
us how to die, smoothsthe passage to the grave, and 
teaches that, whether the decree be for life or death, 
we should resign vurselves to it cheerfully, in con- 
fidence that it will be the best for us. 

The author supposes the reader to be a brother 
invalid, and addresses him in an appropriate strain. 
Her immediate purpose is to shew him that there is 
good in every thing, even in sickness. Bearing in 
mind this description of the nature and purport of 
the work, we now proceed to gather from it a few 
passages which strike us as especially worthy of re- 
perusal and preservation. 


She thus truly points out the tendency of the busy 
portion of the world to over-rate the importance of 
the single object about which they especially con- 
cern themselves, and to under-rate the general move- 
ment of the whole. 


THE MOVEMENT. 
“We see everybody that is busy doing what we did 
—overrating the immediate object. There is no sin 
in this, and no harm, however it proves incessantly 
the fallibility of human judgments. It is ordered by 
Him who constituted our minds and our duties, that 
our business of the hour should be magnified by the 
operation of our powers upon it. Without this, no- 
thing would ever be done: for every man’s energy is 
no more than sufficient for his task; and there would 
be a fatal abatement of energy if a man saw his pre- 
sent employment in the proportion in which it must 
afterwards appear to other affairs, —the limitation and 
weakness of our powers causing us to apprehend 
feebly the details of what we see, when we endeavour 
to be comprehensive in our views. The truth seems 
to lie in a point of view different from either. 
I doubt whether it is possible for us to overrate the 
positive importance of what we are doing, though we 
are continually exaggerating its value in relation 
to other objects of our own; while it seems pretty 
certain that we entertain an inadequate estimate of 
interests that we have dismissed, to make room for 
new ones. 
“ Next, we see the preseat operation of old liberal- 
izing causes so strong as to be irresistible ; men of all 
parties—or, at least, reasonable men of all parties— 
so carried along by the current of events, that it is 
scarcely now a question with any one what is the point 
towards which the vessel of the state is to be carried 
next, but how is she to be most safely steered amidst 
the perils which beset an ordained course. One party 
mourns that no great political hero rises up to retard 
the speed to a rate of safety ; and another party 
mourns that no great political hero presents himself 
to increase while guiding our speed by the inspiration 
of his genius ; while there are a few tranquil observers 
who believe that, glorious as would be the advent of a 
great political hero at any time, we could never better 
get on without one, because never hefore were prin- 
ciples so clearly and strongly compelling their own 
adoption and working out their owo results. They 
are now the masters and not the servants of states- 
men ; and, inestimable as would be the boon of a great 
individual will, which should work in absolute conge- 
niality with these powers, we may trust, for our 


The titles of the essays will convey the best no- 


Permanent ina Sick Room’’ treats of the relative | 


agreed upon than ever before—more manifest to all 
eyes, from the very absence of a hero to work them 
since they are every hour shewing how irresistibly ther 
are making their own way. We see that the tale of 
| the multitude is told as it was never told before— 
their health, their minds and morals, pleaded for ia 
| 4 tone perfectly new in the world. We see that the 
| dreadful sins and woes of society are the results of 
old causes, and that our gene ration has the honour of 
| being responsible for their relief; while the disgrace 
of their existence belongs, certainly not to our time 
and perhaps to none. We see that no spot of earth 
| ever before contained such an amount of infallible re- 
| Sources as our Own country at this day; so much 
| knowledge, so much sense, so much vigour, foresight 
and benevolence, or such an amountof external means. 
| We see the progress of amelioration, silent but sure 
as the shepherd on the upland sees in the valley the 
| advance of a gush of sunshine from between two hills. 
He observes what the people below are too busy to 
mark: how the light attains now this object and now 
that—how it now embellishes yonder copse, and now 
| gilds that stream, and now glances upon the roofs of 
the far-off hamlet—the sigus and sound of life quick- 
ening along its course.’’ 


She thus describes the 


SITE FOR A SICK ROOM. 

: ** We should have the widest expanse of sky, for 
night scenery. We should have a wide expanse of 
land or water, for the sake of a sense of liberty, yet 
more than for variety; and also because then the 
inestimable help of a telescope may be called in 
Think of the difference to us between seeing from our 
sofas the width of a street, even if it be Sackville. 
street, Dublin, or Portland-place, in London, and 
thirty miles of sea-view, with its long boundary of 
rocks, and the power of sweeping our glance over 
half a county, by means of a telescope! But the 
chief ground of preference of the sea is less its space 
than its motion, and the perpetual shifting of objects 
caused by it. There can be nothing in inland scenery 
which can give the sense of life and motion and con- 
nexion with the world like sea changes. The motion 
of a waterfall is too continuous—too little varied — 
as the breaking of the waves would be, if that were 
all the sea could afford. The fitful action of a wind- 
mill—the waving of trees, the ever-changing aspects 
of mountains are good and beautiful; but there is 
something more life-like in the going forth aod 
return of ships, in the passage of fleets, and in the 
never-ending variety of a fishery. But then, there 
must not be too much sea. The strongest eyes and 
nerves could not support the glare and oppressive 
vastness of an unrelieved expanse of waters. I was 
aware of this in time, and fixed myself where the view 
of the sea was inferior to what I should have preferred 
if I had come to the coast for a summer visit. 
Between my window and the sea is a green down, as 
green as any field in Ireland; and on the nearer 
half of this down, haymaking goes forward in its sea- 
son. It slopes down to a hollow, where the prior of 
old preserved his fish, there being sluices formerly at 
either end, the one opening upon the river, and the 
other upon a little haven below the priory, whose 
ruins still crown the rock. From the prior’s fish- pond 
the green down slopes upwards again to a ridge; 
and on the slope are cows grazing all summer, and 
half way into the winter. Over the ridge, I survey 
the harbour and all its traffic, the view extending 
from the lighthouses far to the right, to a horizon of 
sea to the left. Beyond the harbour lies another 
county, with, first, its sandy beach, where there are 
frequent wrecks—too interesting to an invalid—and 
a fine stretch of rocky shore to the left ; and above the 
rocks, a sprealing heath, where I watch troops of 
boys fiying their kites ; lovers and friends taking their 
breezy walk on Sundays; the sportsman with his 
gun and dog; and the washerwomen converging from 
the farm-houses on Saturday evenings, to carry their 
loads, in company, to the village on the yet further 
height. I see them, now talking ina cluster, as they 
walk each with her white burden on her head, and 
now in file, as they pass through the narrow lane; 
and, finally, they part off on the village green, each 
to some neighbouring house of the gentry. Behind 
the village and the heath, stretches the railroad ; 
and I watch the train triumphantly careering along 
the level road, and puffing forth its steam above 
hedges and groups of trees, and then labouring and 
panting up the ascent, till it is lost between two 
heights, which at last bound my view. But on these 
heights are more objects ; a windmill, now in motion 
and now at rest; a limekiln, ina picturesque rocky 
field; an ancient church tower, barely visible in the 
morning, but conspicuous when the setting sun shines 





safety and progress, in their dominion over all lesser 

wills.”’ * ss * i 

“‘ While in this conflict grave and responsible | 
leaders grow factious—while men of purpose forget | 
their march onward in side-skirmishes—while re- | 
formers lose sight of the imperishable quality of their | 
cause, and talk of hopeless corruption and inevitable | 
destruction—how do affairs appear to us, in virtue 

merely of our being out of the strife? 





that the Life ina Sick’ Room of such a mind as 


‘¢ We see that large principles are more extensively | 


upon it; a colliery, with its lofty waggon-way and 
the self-moving waggon running hither and thither, 
as if in pure wilfulness; and three or four farms, at 
various degrees of ascent, whose yards, paddocks, 
and dairies I am better acquainted with than their 
inhabitants would believe possible. I know every 
stack of the one on the heights. Against the sky L 
see the stacking of corn and hay in the season, and 
can detect the slicing away of the provender, with an 
accurate eye, at the distance of several miles. I can 
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THE REAL LAMP OF ALADDIN. | 
‘¢ The real lamp of Aladdin is that on the merchant’s | 
desk. All the genies, white, olive, or black, who 
people the atmosphere of earth, it puts in motion at 
the antipodes. It builds palaces in the wi'derness and 
cities in the forest, and collects every splendour and 
every refinement ofluxury from the fingers of subser- 
vient toil. Kings of the Eastare slaves of the lamp ; 
the winds blow and the seas roll only to work the be- 
hest of its owner.’’ 
FRANKLIN'S WORKS. : 
‘The writings of Dr.Franklin are justly admired 
for a plain popularity of style, for the distinct pictu- 
resque character of idea, for humorous Socratic irony, 
and for the art of arguing fo the selfishness ; thereader 
is constantly put in mind of the use that will accrue 
tohim, and such as him, from the adoption of Dr. 
Franklin’s premises. Evena question of science is 
never handled as a question of curiosity, where to 
evolve the truth is the disinterested end in view; it 
must be hooked to some petty, practical purpose of 
rivate accommodation before it is held worthy of 
Kelepinvertionted. This concatenation of the cui 
bono to every footstep is a clog to excellence ; it illibe- 
ralizes science ; but it seems to be the characteristic 
of American philosophy. The national foible is readily 
forgotten in Dr. Franklin when his vast efficacy is 
contemplated : history will class him among her great 
men—among the strong minds employed in directing 
important events. He had, perhaps, more of craft 
than of boldness, more of prudence than of magnani- 
mity ; but he attained his ends without harshness or 
waste of effort ; he early saw the scope of his pursuit, 
and proceeded towards it, step by step, with a single- 
ness of purpose and an undeviating perseverance that 
rarely accompany acomprehensive mind. Inu d Dr. 
Franklin’s range of attention and idea was Lut nar- 
row. Theclassical, poetical, and elegant writers had 
employed little of his leisure. The moral sublime, the 
heroic delineations of the muse, seldom tinged his sen- 
timents or actions; nor had the luxuries and refine- 
ments of social life attraction enough toencroach much 
on his habits of snug sufficiency. He allowed him- 
self time to think and time to say but little; that little 
was always hitting ; and what especially will conse- 
crate his memory to the grateful veneration and grow- 
i ng applause of the remotest posterity is, that he be- 
longed among those worthies who have assisted the 
people to obtain liberty, and not among those cringe- 
lings who have assisted sovereigns to extend their 
power.”’ 








The Life and Times of the Good Lord Cobham. 
By T. Gasrey, author of ‘‘ The Lollards,”’ &c. 
&c. 2vols. London, 1844. H. Cunningham. 
WE have long been of opinion that due justice 

has never yet been done to the inferior actors, whose 

labours and sufferings contributed far more to the 
success of the Reformation than it is the fashion 
to admit. Far too prevalent a notion isit, that the 
whims and wickedness of Henry the Eighth, backed 
by the avarice of his courtiers, effected those 
changes in the established religion of the country, 
and that they had the power both to hasten and 
stay the progress of truth, according to the caprice 
ofthe moment. This is the impression to be ga- 
thered from the narration of Hume. And no won- 
der ; for, to his cold, sceptical mind, the disputes be- 
tween any rival parties in matters of faith and reli- 
gion were but as the fabled battles of the frogs 
and mice ; and he was as unable to appreciate them 
as he was unwilling to attribute any action to the 
higher and nobler motives which influence mankind, 
when he could explain it by a lower and meaner. 

Romanist historians are also incapacitated by party 

feeling from taking the proper view of the subject. 

But proofs of the extent of the dissatisfaction felt 

by the people with the lives and doctrines of the 

Romanist clergy, and of the eagerness with which 

they welcomed the sounds of a truer faith, lie abun- 

dantly beneath thesurface of the history of that period. 

Henry the Eighth was, in fact, little more than the 

director of the movement, and even that but for a 

time. Witness his bitter complaint in his last 

speech, that, in spite of his proclamations, ‘ the 
word of God was disputed, rhymed, sung, and 
jingled in every alehouse and tavern;’’ a clear 
acknowledgment that the minds of the people were 
tirred up, and that they thought for themselves. It 
would be strange if this had not been so. In 

Scotland the people were the main agents; in Ire- 

land the people remained firm to their old faith, and 

nothing was effected for want of their assistance. 

bs then, is England supposed to be an excep- 
ion 

A due consideration of the wonderful success of 

Wiclif’s preaching during a period of twenty-six 

years, and the natural vitality of opinions es- 

sentially true, and imbibed as those of the 


the support these opinions received from the na- 
tional hatred of a foreign yoke, in spiritual things 
as well as temporal, would have excited greater in- 
quiry into the part taken by the middle and lower 
classes in the great struggle of the sixteenth century. 
Nearly half of the English nation, says Knyghton, 
o-e of his cotemporaries, embraced the doctrines 
of Wiclif, and the strenuous exertions made 
by the clergy to put down the Lollards, 
by the strong arm of persecution, prove 
their numbers and importance. ‘‘The Life and 
Times of Lord Cobham,’’ therefore, afford a noble 
field for historical inquiry. But itdemandshigh quali- 
fications in him who would undertake it, and such 
Mr. Gaspey certainly does not possess. Having 
strung together, without any clear notion of their 
relative importance, a few isolated illustrations of 
the period, and interwoven them in an unconnected 
and inartificial manner with the narrative of the life 
of Lord Cobham, and taken little or no trouble to 
develope the opinions, religious or political, of the 
Lollards, he believes, or wishes the public to believe, 
that hisbook will give themaclearconception of this 
important period. Sofarfromadding toour knowledge 
by independent inquiries, he has abstained from 
those which it was the first duty of a biographer of 
Lord Cobham to consider. He has admitted, 
without examination, the charge brought against 
him of having been a profligate boon companion of 
Henry the Fifth when Prince of Wales, although 
it rests on little else than the name of Sir John 
Oldcastle having been given to a character in the 
old play of the ‘‘ Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth.”’ 
Chronology wars strongly against this charge. When 
Henry cametothethrone, in 1413, hewas but 23 years 
old, and Lord Cobham was at that time about fifty 
years of age, and had long been distinguished for 
his support of the Lollards, and his high character. 
The extent of the author’s research may be judged 
of by his confessed ignorance of the grounds on 
which it has been assumed that the ‘‘ Famous 
Victories’’ had been produced before Shakspeare’s 
time. They are these :—Tarleton, the famous comic 
actor, who played the clown in it, died in 1588 ; it 
was entered in the Stationers’ books in 1594, and 
performed by Henslowe’s company in 1595. 

In the account of his capture in Wales, Mr. 
Gaspey repeats the apparently contradictory reports 
of Sir Edward Charlton and Earl Powis having 
been the captors. But a letter published by Sir 
Henry Ellis some years back (Orig. Let. 2nd ser. 
vol. 1, p. 87) has cleared up this difficulty, by 
shewing that Sir Edward Charlton was the same 
person as Earl Powis. This is a slight matter, per- 
haps; but accuracy is required in a biographer. 
We observe, too, with surprise, that in his second 
volume he actually confuses Sir John Oldcastle 
with John Baron Cobham, who, in 1388, was, with 
twelve others, Bishop Arundel among the number, 
appointed commissioners to regulate the affairs of 
the kingdom. 

We can, however, present to our readers some 
interesting passages which occur in these volumes ; 
for it is impossible that the record of the words 
and actions of the first man of high rank and sta- 
tion who died for his faith—one of 


“* Those harbingers of good whom bitter hate 
In vain endeavoured to exterminate ’’— 


can be otherwise than dear to all true English 
hearts. 

Lord Cobham was far too zealous a supporter ot 
‘* suspected preachers ’’—too earnest and energetic 
in the spread of the light of knowledge—to escape 
the hatred of the clergy, who had been roused by 
the repeated propositions of the Commons to seize 
their temporalities, to a sense of the prevalence of 
the ‘* Gospellers.’’ As usual throughout the mid- 
dle ages, the clergy were wise in their generation. 
They availed themselves of the flimsy shadow of 
right upon which the crown was then enjoyed; 
and, by rendering hearty support to Henry the 
Fourth and his son, were able to demand assistance 
for the support of their own less tenable claims. 

Lord Cobham was accused of heresy, and having 
nobly refused to listen to the suggestions of Henry, 
who was anxious to persuade him to recant, was 
cited to appear before the archbishop, and excom- 
municated for disobedience. He had already given 
to the king a written statement of his belief, but the 
monarch, dauntless in war, trembled before the fear 
of spiritual censures, and left the matter in the hands 
of the bishops. Cobham then appealed to the Pope, 
but this offended the monarch still more, and he 





** Gospellers’’ were ; and further, the recollection of 





was committed to the Tower until the day of trial. 





| 
Shortly afterwards he appeared in the Chapter. 
house of St. Paul’s, before the Archbishop of Can. 
terbury and the Bishops of London and Winches. 
ter. When called on to submit and receive absoly. 
tion, he read the following declaration of his faith .— 


“¢T, John Oldcastle, knight, Lord Cobham, write 
that all Christian men wete and understand, that | 
clepe Almighty God unto witness that it hath been 
now is, and ever, with the helpe of God, shall bee my 
intent and my will to beleve faythfully all the ga. 
craments that ever God ordained to be done in Holy 
Church; and moreover to declare me in these foure 
pointes: I believe that the most worshypful sacra. 
ment of the aulter is Christes body, in form of 
bread, the same body that was borne of the Blessed 
Virgin or Lady Saint Mary, done on the crosse, dead 
and burried, the thyrd day rose from death to 
lyfe, the which body is now glorified in Heaven. Algo 
as forthe sacrament of penaunce, I beleve that it is 
needefull to every man that shall be saved to forsake 
sinne, and do due penaunce for siane before done, 
with true confession, very contrition and due satis. 
faction as God’s law limitteth and teacheth, and els 
may not be saved, which penaunce I desire all men to 
do. 
“¢And as of images, I understand that they benotof 


beleve, but that they were ordained sitte the beleve 4 


was geven of Christ, by sufferaunce of the Church, to 
be calenders to lewed men to represent and bryng to 
mynde the passion of our Lord Jesu Christ, and 
martyrdome and good lyving of other saints ; and that 
whoso it be that doth the worshyp to dead images 
that is due to God, or putteth such hope or trust in 
helpe of them as he should do to God, or hath affection 
in One more than in another, he doth in that the great 
sinne of mawmetry (idolatry). 

**¢ Also I suppose this fully that every man in this 
earth is a pilgrime toward blisse or toward payne; 
that he that knoweth not ne will not know ne keep 
the Holy Commaundementes of God in his lyung here 
(albeit that he go on pilgrimages to all the world, if 
he dye so), he shall be damned, and he that knoweth 
the Holy Commaundementes of God, and keepeth 
them to his end, he shall be saved though he never in 
his life go on pilgrimage, as men use now to Canter. 
bury or to Rome, or to any other place.’ ”’ 

There was much in this that the archbishop could 
not deny; but they thought the most compendious 
way to despatch him was by means of cavils about 
the corporal presence, says old Fuller, and he was 
demanded to consider his answer to certain ‘‘ deter- 
minations’’ of the church. Being again brought 
before them, and absolution again offered, upon due 
submission, with a consciousness of his impending 
fate, and a conflict of feelings which we can hardly 
now imagine, he knelt on the pavement, and raising 
his hands to heaven, like the great protomartyr 
St. Stephen, exclaimed— 

‘¢ ¢T shrive me here unto thee, O my eternal living 
God! that in my frail youth I offended thee, Lord, 
most grievously, in pride, wrath, gluttony, and 
lechery; many men have I hurt in my anger, and 
many other horrible sins have 1 committzd, for which, 
O Lord, I humbly crave thy mercy.’ Tears burst from 
his eyes while he spoke, and compelled him for a mo- 
ment to pause; but soon recovering himself, he pro- 
ceeded with increased energy of voice and manner :— 
‘Lo! good people, for the breaking of God’s law and his 
great commandments, these grave prelates and doctors 
never yet cursed me; but for offending against laws 
of their own, and doubtful traditions, most cruelly do 
they humble me, as they have done others; and 
therefore it will in the end be seen that they and their 
laws, in accordance with what is promised in the 
word of God, shall be utterly destroyed.’ ” 


Still they had not entrapped him into any asser- 
tion which they could positively declare to be here- 
tical; but after more questions respecting transub- 
stantiation—the last established dogma of the Romish 
church, and therefore the most jealously defended— 
the worship of images—penance, &c., he was, as pre- 
arranged, sentenced ‘‘ to be committed as a con- 
demned heretick to the secular jurisdiction, power 
and judgement, to do hym thereupon to death.” 

At this dread sentence his eye quailed not, nor 
did his heart falter. 

‘“¢ Though you may judge my body,’ said he with 
an unmoved countenance, when the archbishop bad 
ceased, ‘which is but a wretched thing, yet sure and 
certain I am that ye can no more harm my soul than 
could Satan that of Job. He that created me will, of 
His infinite mercy, save me according to his promise. 
Of this I have no manner of doubt, and for the arti- 
cles before rehearsed I will stand to them to the very 
death, with the grace of my Eternal God.’ Then 
looking on the spectators by whom he was surrounded, 
he extended his hands, and spake as follows, with 4 
loud voice :—‘ Good Christian people, for God’s sake 
beware of these cruel men, for they will else beguile 
you and lead you into Hell with themselves; for 
Christ hath plainly told you, if one blind man le 
another, both are likely to fall into a ditch.’ ”’ 
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But if he momentarily spoke with stern indigna- 
tion of his persecutors, he soon evinced other feel- 
ings, and, sinking on his knees, he addressed a 
‘ the Creator of Man for those who had 


ayer to 
ie Raising his eyes to 


pronounced his doom. 
Heaven, 

‘+ Lord God Eternal,’ he exclaimed, ‘I beseech 
thee in thy infinite mercy to forgive my pursuers, 
if it be thy blessed will.’ ”’ 

Yet this was the man, of whom Lingard can say, 
‘his conduct was as arrogant and insulting as that 
of his judge was mild and dignified.” 

The obscurity which rests on his subsequent 
career isnot cleared up by Mr. Gaspey. That he 
was guiltless of the alleged attempt at insurrection 
in St. Giles’s-fields we fully believe, and his subse- 
quent punishment es a heretic by fire, and not asa 
traitor, shews the real cause of his death. ; 

The greater part of the second volume is occu- 
pied with an account of John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague, who may be truly called disciples of Wic- 
lif, for they had early become acquainted with his 
tenets, from the attendants of the Queen of 
Richard the Second, and been furnished with copies 
of his writings, in great numbers, by Lord Cobham 
and others. There is nothing particularly worthy 
of praise in this portion of the work, which, like 
the former, is a mere compilation. ‘‘ The Life and 
Times of the good Lord Cobham’’ sti!l remain to 
be written, and they must be written with the views 
which we have already pointed out, and in the 
spirit which breathes through the well-known com- 
ment of old Fuller, on the execution of the decree 
of the Council of Constance, that the body and 
bones of Wiclif should be taken from the ground 
and thrown far away from the burial of any church. 
In pursuance of this decree, the body was disin- 
terred and burnt, and the ashes cast into the little 
brook, the Swift; and so, says Fuller ‘‘ the 
brook did convey his ashes into Avon; Avon into 
Severn; Severn into the narrow seas ; they into the 
main ocean. And thus the ashes of Wiclif are 
the emblem of his doctrine, which now is dispersed 


-all the world over.”’ 








PHILOSOPHY. 


Life in a Sick Room. Essays. 
Moxon, 1844. 

OrTEN to most of us, to all at some time, it will 
happen to taste the sorrow of life in a sick room. 
Right welcome, then, to every one, to young and 
old, to the proudest and the lowliest, to the sturdiest 
and to the frailest, will be a voice that tells them, 
as the lesson of experience, what consolation may 
be extracted from it, how its imprisonment may be 
turned to profitable uses, with what hues of gold 
reason and imagination may tinge its darkest clouds, 
and how the heavy hand of affliction may draw 
from the bowed and bruised branch a fragrance 
more sweet than is foundin it in the lustihood 
of its spring glory. 

Such a voice is that of Miss Martineau, whispered 

in tones so sweet, so gentle, so reflective, so full of 
love for God and man, so sympathizing with what- 
ever is good, so accordant with the benevolent 
spirit of creation, so full of hope, and cheerfulness, 
and resignation to God’s will, so thrilling with 
piety, so attuned to praise, so religious, so rich with 
the melody of divine philosophy, that the sick will 
take it to their hearts, as medicine of more worth 
than theprescription of the doctor, for they will find 
In it indeed a remedy for the mind diseased; and 
they who are now in the enjoyment of health will 
be reminded of the insecurity of the blessing of 
which they boast, and be prepared to meet with 
equanimity the change that sooner or later must 
come over them, 
_ In the solitude of a sick room, removed from 
immediate contact with the whirl, and hurry, and 
tumult of the overflowing tide of existence, the 
invalid is in a position to take a larger and juster 
view of the progress of events and the tendency of 
human affairs. His own passions lulled, he con- 
templates with calmness strifes in which, when he 
bore a part, he could see only the partial right or 
Wrong of the conflicting parties; and thought, ever 
busy, dares further flights, and ranges about with 
more of freedom, when the trammels of business, 
the chains of custom, the bonds of every-day pre- 
Judices, are relaxed. 

And if so it be with all, it may be well imagined 
that the Life ina Sick’ Room of such a mind as 


By an Invalid. 


that of Miss Martineau would be pre-eminently rich 
in reflections, and its experiences a treasure for 
those who may be subjected to the same afflictions. 
And, in very truth, there should not be a house in 
the land without thisdelightful volume, to be a phy- 
sician to the sick, a monitor to those in health, a 
solace to the old, and a charm to the young. 

The titles of the essays will convey the best no- 
tion of their subjects. ‘The Transient and the 
Permanent in a Sick Room”’ treats of the relative 


busily occupied with them in the world, and when 
we view them from the unimpassioned position of a 
spectator gazing at the struggle, but taking no part 
init. ‘‘ Nature to the Invalid’’ beautifully describes 
the soothing influence of scenery, of the position of 
the chamber, of sunshine, and fresh air, and green 
fields upon the mind, and thence upon the malady. 
The essay entitled “The Power of Ideas in the 
Sick Room”’ forcibly paints the greater vividness of 
the mental impressions, and the importance of so 
regulating them, that the most cheerful and useful 
only should be encouraged. ‘‘ Becoming Inured ”’ 
teaches us how, by the gracious provision of the 
Creator, even pain loses its intensity by repetition, 
and how we learn to endure, and derive a pleasure 
from endurance ; and ‘‘ Death to the Invalid’’ tells 
us how to die, smoothsthe passage to the grave, and 
teaches that, whether the decree be for life or death, 
we should resign ourselves to it cheerfully, in con- 
fidence that it will be the best for us. 

The author supposes the reader to be a brother 
invalid, and addresses him in an appropriate strain. 
Her immediate purpose is to shew him that there is 
good in every thing, even in sickness. Bearing in 
mind this description of the nature and purport of 
the work, we now proceed to gather from it a few 
passages which strike us as especially worthy of re- 
perusal and preservation. 


She thus truly points out the tendency of the busy 
portion of the world to over-rate the importance of 
the single object about which they especially con- 
cern themselves, and to under-rate the general move- 
ment of the whole. 


THE MOVEMENT. 

‘We see everybody that is busy doing what we did 
—overrating the immediate object. There is no sin 
in this, and no harm, however it proves incessantly 
the fallibility of human judgments. It is ordered by 
Him who constituted our minds and our duties, that 
our business of the hour should be magnified by the 
operation of our powers upon it. Without this, no- 
thing would ever be done: for every man’s energy is 
no more than sufficient for his task; and there would 
be a fatal abatement of energy if a man saw his pre- 
sent employment in the proportion in which it must 
afterwards appear to other affairs,—the limitation and 
weakness of our powers causing us to apprehend | 
feebly the details of what we see, when we endeavour 
to be comprehensive in our views. The truth seems 
to lie in a point of view different from either. 
I doubt whether it is possible for us to overrate the 
positive importance of what we are doing, though we | 
are continually exaggerating its value in relation | 
to other objects of our own; while it seems pretty | 
certain that we entertain an inadequate estimate of 
interests that we have dismissed, to make room for 
new ones. : 
“‘ Next, we see the preseat operation of old liberal- 
izing causes so strong as to be irresistible ; men of all 
parties—or, at least, reasonable men of all parties— 
so carried along by the current of events, that it is 
scarcely now a question with any one what is the poict 
towards which the vessel of the state is to be carried 
next, but how is she to be most safely steered amidst 
the perils which beset an ordained course. Ove party 
mourns that no great political hero rises up to retara 
the speed to a rate of safety; and another party 
mourns that no great political hero presents tb 
toincrease while guiding our speed by the 
of his genius ; while there are a few trangu 
who believe that, glorious as would be the ac 
great political hero at any time, we coud newer 
get on without one, because never hefore were prun- 
ciples so clearly and strongly compeiang tact own 
adoption and working out their owa 
are now the masters and not t! 
men; and, inestimable as wouid 6 
individual will, which should work mm & 
niality with these powers, we Maj 
safety and progress, in their dominios 
wills.” ~ + é 
‘6 While in this conflict grave ane 
leaders grow factious—w a @ 
their march onward in s 
formers lose sight of the 
cause, and talk of hopeless corre ani 
destruction—how do affairs appear to 
merely of our being out of the st 























‘6 We see that large principles are HUET ORTOR 


importance of things as they appear when we are | 


agreed upon than ever before—more manifest to all 
eyes, from the very absence of a hero to work them 

since they are every hour shewing how irresistibly they 
are making their own way. We see that the tale of 
| the multitude is told as it was never told before— 
their health, their minds and morals, pleaded for ia 
| & tone perfectly new in the world. We see that the 
| dreadful sins and woes of society are the results of 
old causes, and that our generation has the honour of 
being responsible for their relief; while the disgrace 
of their existence belongs, certainly not to our time, 
and perhaps to none. We see that no spot of earth 
| ever before contained such an amount of infallibie re- 
| sources as our own country at this day; so much 
| knowledge, so much sense, so much vigour, foresight, 
| and benevolence, or such an amountof external means. 

We see the progress of amelioration, silent but sure, 
as the shepherd on the upland sees in the valley the 
advance of a gush gf sunshine from between two hills. 
He observes what the people below are too busy to 
mark; how the light attains now this object and now 
that—how it now embellishes yonder copse, and now 
gilds that stream, and now glances upon the roofs of 
the far-off hamlet—the sigus and sound of life quick- 
ening along its course.”’ 


She thus describes the 


SITE FOR A SICK ROOM. 

‘* We should have the widest expanse of sky, for 
night scenery. We should have a wide expanse of 
land or water, for the sake of a sense of liberty, yet 
more than for variety; and also because then the 
inestimable help of a telescope may be called in, 
Think of the ditference to us betweerseeing from our 
sofas the width of a street, even if it be Sackville. 
street, Dublin, or Portland-place, in London, and 
thirty miles of sea-view, with its long boundary of 
rocks, and the power of sweeping our glance over 
half a county, by means of a telescope! But the 
chief ground of preference of the sea is less its space 
than its motion, and the perpetual shifting of objects 
caused by it. There can be nothing in inland scenery 
which can give the sense of life and motion and con- 
nexion with the world like sea changes. The motion 
of a waterfall is too continuous—too little varied — 
as the breaking of the waves would be, if that were 
all the sea could afford. The fitful action of a wind- 
mill—the waving of trees, the ever-changing aspects 
of mountains are good and beautiful; but there is 
something more life-like in the going forth and 
return of ships, in the passage of fleets, and in the 
never-ending variety of a fishery. But then, there 
must not be too much sea. The strongest eyes and 
nerves could not support the glare and oppressive 
vastness of an unrelieved expanse of waters. I was 
aware of this in time, and fixed myself wherethe view 
of the sea was inferior to what I should have preferred 
if I had come to the coast for a summer visit. 
Between my window and the sea is a green down, as 
green as any field in Ireland; and on the nearer 
half of this down, haymaking goes forward in its sea- 
son. It slopes down to a hollow, where the prior of 
old preserved his fish, there being sluices formerly at 
either end, the one opening upon the river, and the 
other upon a little haven below the priory, whose 
ruins still crown the rock. From the prior’s fish-pond 








the green down slopes upwards again to a ridge; 
and on the slope are cows grazing all summer, and 
half way into the winter. Over the ridge, I survey 
the harbour and all its traffic, the view extending 
from the lighthouses far to the right, to a horizon of 
sea to the left. Beyond the harbour lies another 
county, with, first, its sandy beach, where there are 
frequent wrecks—too interesting to an invalid—and 
a fine stretch of rocky shore to the left ; and above the 
rocks, a sprealing heath, where I watch troops of 
boys flying their kites ; lovers and friends taking their 
breezy walk on Sundays; the sportsman with his 
gun and dog; and the washerwomen converging from 
the farm-houses oa Saturday evenings, to carry their 
loads, in company, to the village oa the yet further 
w talking ina cluster, as they 
on her head, and 
the narrow lane; 
iillage green, each 
he geatry. Behind 
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follow the sociable firmer in his summer evening ride, 
pricking on in the lane where he is alone, in order to 
have more time for the unconscionable gossip at the | 
gate of the next farm-house, and for the second talk | 
over the paddock-fence of the next, or for the third | 
or fourth before the porch, or over the wall, when 
the resident farmer comes out, pipe in mouth, and 
puffs away amidst his chat, till the wife appears, 
with a shawl over her cap, to see what can detain 
him so long; and the daughter follows, with her 
gown turned over head (for it is now chill evening), 
and at last the sociable horseman finds he must be 
going, looks at his watch, and, with a gesture of 
surprise, turns his steed down a steep broken way to 
the beach, and canters home over the sands, left hard 
and wet by the ebbing tide, the white horse making 
his progress visible to me through the dusk. Then, 
if the question arises which has most of the gossip 
spirit, he or I, there is no shame in the answer, 
Any such small amusement is better than harmless 
—is salutary—which carries the sick prisoner abroad 
into the open air, among country people. When I 
shut down my window, I feel that my mind has had 
an airing.”’ 

Very cheering to the philanthropist are her views, 
as beheld from the sick room, of 


THE PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 

‘* Before we were laid aside, we read, as everybody 
read, philosophical histories, in which the progress of 
society was presented. We read of the old times, 
when the chieftain, whatever his title, dwelt in the 
castle on the steep, while his retainers were housed 
in a cluster of dwellings under the shadow of his pro- 
tection. We read of the indispensable function of 
the priest in the castle, and of the rise of his order ; 
and then, of the lawyer and his order. We read of 
tie origin of commerce, beginning in monopoly ; and 
then, of the gradual admission of more and more par- 
ties to the privileges of trade, and their settling them- 
selves in situations favourable for the purpose, and 
apart from the head monopolists. We read of the in- 
dispensable function of the merchant, and the rise of 
his order. We read of the feuds and wars of the 
aristocratic orders, which, while fatally weakening 
them, left leisure for the middle and lower orders to 
rise and grow, and strengthen themselves, till the 
forces of society were shifted, and its desti- 
nies presented a new aspect. We read of the sure, 
though sometimes intermitting, advance of popular 
interests, and reduction of aristocratic power and 
privileges, throughout the general field of civilization. 
We read of all these things, and assented to what 
seemed so very clear—so distinct an interpretation of 
what had happened up to our own day. At the same 
time, busy and involved as we were in the interests of 
the day, how little use did we make of the philosophic 
retrospect, which might and should have been pro- 
phetic? You, I think, dreaded in every popular 
movement a whirlwind of destruction—in every popu- 
lar success a sentence of the dissolution of society. 
Y¥ ou believed that such a man, or such a set of men, 
could give stability to our condition, and fix us, for an 
unassignable time, at the point of the last settlement, 
or what you assumed to be the latest. I, meanwhile, 
believed that our safety or peril, for a term, depended 
on the event of this or that movement, the carrying 
of this or that question: I was not guilty of fearing 
poitical ruin. I did with constancy believe in the 
certain advance of popular interests, and demolition 
of all injurious power held by the few; but I believed 
that more depended on single questions than was 
really involved in such, and that separate measures 
would he more comprehensive and complete than a 
dispassionate observer thinks possible. In the midst 
of all this, you and I were taken apart ; and have not 
our eyes been opened to perceive, in the action of so- 
ciety, the continuation of the history we read so long 
ago; I need scarcely allude to the progress of popular 
interests, and the unequalled rapidity with which 
‘@ ne great questions are approaching to a settlement. 
We have a stronger tendency to speculate on the 
movements of the minds engaged in the transaction 
of affairs than on the rate of advance of the affairs 
themselves. With much that is mortifying and sad, 
and something that is amusing, how much is there 
instructive ; and how clear, as in a bird’s-eye view of 
a battle, or as in the analysis of a wise speculative 
philosopher, is the process !”’ 


And great is her faith in the tendency of the 
world to grow better as it grows older. 


“T cannot but look forward tothe time when the 
bad training of children—the petulancies of neigh- 
bours—the errors of the ménage—the irksome super- 
stitions, and the seductions of intemperance, shall all 
have been annihilated by the spread of intelligence ; 
while the mirth at the minutest jokes—the proud 
plucking of nosegays—the little neighbourly gifts, 
(less amusing hereafter, perhaps, in their taste)—the 
festal observances—the disinterested and refined acts 
of self-sacrifice and love, will remain as lon as the 
human heart has mirth in it, ora humane com. 
placency and self-respect,—as long as its essence is 
what it has ever been, ‘but a little lower than the 
angels,’ ”’ 


| incident :— 





—, 


The extreme sensibility, called nervousness, reading usually found in a summer’s excursiy 
which is not the least of the afflictions of sickness, | through a foreign land, this book, We may say tj, 
is painted in a most interesting manner in the essay | subject, holds out little promise of entertainime,, 


entitled ‘* Some Perils and Pains of Invalidism,”’ 


He who seeks merely to be amused must not beta}. 


from which we take the following characteristic | him to the dwellings of stern industry, nor tu, 


‘The occasional sense of our being too weak for 
the ordinary incidents of life is strangely distressing. 
The cry of an infant makes us wretched for hours 
after, in spite of every effort of reason. I saw through 
my telescope, two big boys worrying a little one, and 
could notlook to see the end of it. They were so 
far off that there was nothing to be done. The dis- 
tress to me was such—the picture of the lives of the 
three boys was so vivid—that I felt as if I had no 
reason nor courage left. The same sort of distress 
recurred, but in a more moderate degree, when I saw 
a gentleman do a thing which I wish could dwell ; 
on his mind asit does upon mine. I saw through the | 
same telescope, a gentleman pick up from the grass, 
where children had been playing the moment before, , 
under the walls of the fort, a gay harlequin—one of | 
those toy-figures whose limbs jerk with a string. He 
carried it to his party, a lady and another gentleman 
sitting on a bench on the top of the rocks, whose base 
the sea was washing. When he had shewn off the 
jerkings of the toy sufficiently, he began to take aim 
with it, as if to see how far he could throw. ‘ He 
never will,’ thought I, ‘throw that toy into the sea, 
while there are stones lying all about within reach!’ 
He did it! Away whirled harlequin through the air | 
far into the sea below: and there was no appearance | 
of any remonstrance on the part of his companions. 
T could not look again towards the grass, to see the 
misery of the little owner of the toy, on finding it 
gone. There was no comfort in the air of genteel com- 
placency with which the three gentry walked down 
from the rocks after this magnanimous deed. How 
glad should I be if this page should ever meet the 
eye of any one of them, and strike a late remorse into 
them! To me the incident brought back the passions 
of my childhood, the shock I have never got over to 
this hour, on reading that too torturing story of Miss 
Edgeworth’s, about the footman, who ‘ broke off all 
the bobbins, and put them in his pocket, rolled the 
weaving-pillow down the dirty lane, jumped up behind 
his lady’s carriage, and was out of sight in an 
instant.’ Ithink these must be the words, for they 
burnt themselves in upon my childish brain, and have 
stirred me with passion many a time since; as this 
harlequin adventure will ever do.” 

We now reluctantly close this delightful volume, 
which must take a permanent place in British 
literature, and be a source of pleasure and _ profit 
to millions yet unborn. To our own generation 
we heartily recommend it. as a mine which, the more 
it is wrought will yield the more, and which will be 
to them an unfailing treasure when gold cannot 
give relief and wealth fails its master in his need. 











VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A Summer at Port Philip, By the Honourable 
Rosert Dunpas Murray. Edinburgh. 
William Tait. 

THERE are some books which, for their popu- 
larity, owe more to their author than their subject, 
and some which owe more to their subject than 
their author. Without in any way wishing to detract 
from the merit of Mr. Murray, we should be in- 
clined to number this little volume of his amongst 
the latter class. The plan, indeed, which he tells 
us in his preface he had determined to adopt, of 
necessity merged the writer in the work. His chief 
aim he states has been to furnish a faithful narra- 
tive of the rapid rise and progress of this, probably, 
the least known of our colonial possessions—to 
exhibit its actual state in relation to those points to 
which the emigrant directs his attention—and, in 
short, to render the work of some utility to those 
who, overborne amid the universal competition of 
labour and capital in this country, would gladly 
rally their strength on some other arena, were it but 
displayed to their view. 

In pursuance of this purpose, he has given us, in 
simple and unambitious style, a sketch of the first 
settlement and early history of the colony, with an 
account of his own arrival at Port Philip, and his 
impressions of the district, and present state of 
Melbourne. We have, too, a general outline of the 
police, society, and customs of the city-colonists ; 
and then, with Mr. Murray for our guide and ex- 
positor, we are mounted on a steed experienced in 
the bush, and set forth into the wild forest-tracts, to 
be initiated into the mode of life hopes, and ad- 
ventures of those bold pioneers, the sheep-farmers 


ithe following account of the origin of the settl. | 


over the history of its daily struggles. Our colonis: 
have not leisure enough to be very amusing, and , 
they cannot afford to cultivate mountains, they a», 
glad to dispense with the picturesque, preferring , 
fruitful soil though it be level, and a good grazin, 
ground, though amidst monotonous scenery, Ajj | 
yet to those who, like ourselves, look upon 
rising colonies rather es great prophecies than q 
naked facts, who love to regard them as the germ 
from whence are to spring, on an extended gq). |~ 
and in far-off regions, the pure Christianity, 1), : 
domestic virtues, the tempered liberty, the weal, | 
and great name of Britain, few works afford , 
greater interest than those which, from time to tim: | 
trace the progress of these growing societies, givin,| 
us, as it were, sketches from the youthful biograpiy| 
of these nations that are to be. We would aoi| — 
therefore, call the attention of the reader to one;! — 
these ‘‘ royal infants’—one which, from its rap! ~ 
advances towards prosperity, and from its naturj} 7 
advantages, is well deserving of the consideratiy 
of all interested in emigration. Mr. Murray giv; 

















ment :— 


‘“‘TItis only within the last few years that thi 
country has begun to occupy a share of public notic, 
but long before the emigrant embarked for its shore, 
various attempts had been made to transplant thith: 
the elements of a new colony, all of them w. 
fortunately without success. In particular, the ba | ~ 
of Port Philip became an object of attention. {| 
soon as discovered, it was seen to possess in its land. | 
locked waters and opportune occurrence on a cow |” 
where such harbours are unfrequent, the greatest of | 
attractions to the merchant and navigator; and ti | 
this point, in consequence, were the efforts of co. © 
lonization directed more than to any other, far oP 
near, within the district. Our knowledge of it 
existence begins with the discovery by Lieutenant 

urray of the Lady Nelson, in pursuance of a seriss 
of exploring expeditions projected and carried int) 
execution by Governor King, then supreme in Nev F 
South Wales. 

‘¢ The description, by the discoverer, of that por F 
tion which he beheld, and especially of the southen 
shore, written, as itis, forty years ago, might, never. 
theless, be copied by the travellor of to-day without 
a word of alteration, so exactly does it convey thf” 
principal features by which the surrounding locality F 
is marked. ‘ The southern shore of this noble har. 
bour is bold, high land in general, and not clothe(, 
as all the land of Western Port is, with thick brust, 
but with stout trees of various kinds; and in som f” 
places falls nothing short, in beauty and appearanc, | 
of Greenwich Park. Away to the eastward, at th | 
distance of about twenty miles, the land is mountait- 
ous. Thereisone very high mountain, in particula, | 
which, in the meantime, I named Arthur’s Seat, frou F” 
its resemblance to a monntain of that name afer |” 
miles from Edinburgh.’ To this discovery the ente | 
prising Flinders added an accurate survey; andi | 
would appear that the bay, with its grassy shoresaul [ 
sheltered position, made a deep impression on ti 
mind of that skilful navigator.’’ 
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In consequence of the favourable report brousti 
back by Flinders, an attempt was made in 1804 by 
Governor Collins to establish a penal colony in th 
district. From an unhappy choice of site, howeve, 
the plan was ultimately given up; and though sub 
sequent attempts were made to colonize Port Phill 
by overland expeditions, especially the adventurow | 
one of Messrs. Howelland Hume, in 1824, the detail 
of which arenarrated with much spirit by Mr. Murray, 
it was not till 1835 that thescantiness of unoccupied 
pasture land in proportion to their increasing flocks 
induced a band of settlers from Van Dieman’s Lani 
to cast themselves upon the sheltered shores of the [ 
bay. From this small nucleus, in the space 
seven years, has sprung the present flourishing 
colony, or rather the colony as Mr. Murray found it 
on his visit in 1841. His own comments on ifs 
wonderful progress towards wealth and prosperity 
seem in no way exaggerated :— 


“ According to the last census, the population of 
the province cannot be estimated at less than 20, 
souls, including that of Melbourne, which 10¥ 
amounts to 12,000 inhabitants. When we considet 
that only seven years have rolled by since the founda 
tions of this town were laid, and that before thet 
time the land of which it is the capital was an Ul 
peopled waste, we may well pause, and inquire wht 
ther this fact is not one of the most striking that 
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and cattle-drivers of Australia. To those, indeed, | modern times can produce. Nor let it be assum 
as our author warns them, who seek only for the ' that the arm of a great empire like that of England, 
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all-powerful to create as well as to destroy, was the 


instrument that planted numbers, civilisation, and 
wealth, where desolation reigned before ;—far from 
it. Of all the colonies which have arisen within a 


late period, this owes the least to the care of a parent- | 


country. Neither projected nor watched over by a 
body of influential proprietors at home, it was, on the 


contrary, literally founded in stealth, and was left to | 


struggle for existence as it best could; its success or 
failure involving the reputation of none but a few ad- 


venturers who hazarded their all on the issue of a| 
doubtful experiment, and whose obscure doings it was | 


worth no one’s while to befriend. True it is, a 
short interval only elapsed before their efforts re- 
ceived the countenance and protection of the autho- 
rities ; but the assistance arrived when the crisis of 
their fate had passed by, and nothing remained to do 
but to take possession of a flourishing dependency. 
Since then, the colony has grown into the dimensions 
of a kingdom ; the straggling village is now a populous 
town, the inhabitant of which, as he treads the busy 
streets, and stands by its crowded port, may repeat 
to himself, not without feelings of proud satisfaction, 
the words of Sir George Gipps,—‘ What has been 
done, has been done by ourselves ; it has been the work 
of our own resources, without calling for the expen- 
diture of a shilling of outlay on the part of the British 
government, and without incurring one shilling of 
debt.’ ”’ 

The first appearance of Melbourne would not 
seem to be very alluring to the eye of the stranger. 
He lands on a foot-beaten wharf, which, from its 
clayey bed, threatens in the rainy season to become 
a Slough of Despond, and finds his way through 
ruts, cart-tracks, and the relics of a hewn forest, to 
an incompact and strangely-fashioned town, which 
stretches its lazy length along an adjoining eminence. 
The streets, indeed, he finds to have the same rec- 
tangular uniformity which seems to have been 
the delight of colonists ever since the precise archi- 
tects of New York planned that city, and lit upon 
the novel mode of telling off the thoroughfares, like a 
mustered regiment, from one toa hundred. In Mel- 
bourne, however, the monotony of aspect which 
such an arrangement would have tended to produce 
is obviated by the care which has been taken to 
model no house after its neighbour. The brick em- 
porium of some wealthy and long-established pro- 
vider of every thing, which rejoices in its many 
stories and boasts of an annual rental of 400/. or 
upwards, stands next to the lowly wooden habita- 
tion of the newly-arrived, or less fortunate, adven- 


turer, which, with its booth-like accommodations | pig. Fegan . 
| a week; his sole fare being the parched herbage co. | every occasion where the tea-kettle is unattainable, 


| 


for parlour and kitchen andall ; ’’ many of the shops | 


and make-shift expedients, reminds you of the 
cobbler’s stall of lyric memory, ‘‘ which served him 


present a gay and flourishing appearance, but the 
true and characteristic place of barter in a colony is | 
the store. That those of Melbourne are worthy | 
rivals of their transatlantic prototypes, the following 
advertisement of one of their proprietors, supplied 
us by Mr. Murray, will fully testify :— 
‘MESSRS. W. AND G. STANWAY. 

The following goods remain on sale :— 
West Indian rum in puncheons, 
Brandy in quarter casks, hin or out of bond. 
Geneva in half casks, 
Taylor’s stout. 
Dunbar’s ale and porter in bottle. 
Port, sherry, Madeira, champagne, and claret, of the 

first quality, in bottle. 
Port, sherry, and Madeira, in quarter casks. 
Pit saws and files, percussion guns and caps. 
Scotch plough, with three shares, iron wires, sizes. 
Smiths’ bellows, anvil, hammers, and vyce. 
Hand-mill for corn. 
Havanna cigars and negrohead tobacco. 
Bed-ticks, sofas, moreens, chintz furniture. 
Chair webb, cane-seated chairs. 
A four-wheeled phaeton and gent.’s cab. 

February 23, 1842.” 


Of the state of society in the colony Mr. Mur- 
ray tells us but little; that little, however, is de- 
cidedly favourable. Melbourne has escaped the 
curse of a penal origin, and this is already apparent 
‘in the prevalence of a more elevated tone of 
thinking and feeling than is generally found in that 
quarter of the globe.’”’ Our friends at Port Phillip 
do not, indeed, seem to have left behind them the 
pettinesses which attend upon our more fictitious 
state of society. Mr. Murray tells of ‘dignity 
balls’—and the pride of the admitted and the 
heart-burnings of the excluded; these, however, 
are transient evils, and we suppose unavoidable. It 
might have been imagined that a colonialpopulation, 
industrious of necessity and isolated in situation, 
Would have little need of newspapers, and could 
hardly provide matter to fill their columns. The 
spirit of journalism, however—one would think it 
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an ingredient in the composition of the Anglo-| mon, it seems, during the summer season 1 a 
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} Page seems as strong at Melbourne as| somewhat alarming character. This is occasioned 
—_— on When Mr. Murray was there, | by the ignition of the withered herbage and bra 
in 1841, there were three papers published twice | wood ; and though this stream of fire swee ps through 


a-week, and a fourth weekly; and in dearth of| the forest tracks, consuming the short grass 
matter of more general interest, private quarrels | every lowly shrub, it seems to leave the trees . 
were fought out on these periodical battle-grounds ; | less, and to offer no further inseuvenions ta t 
anonymous duns assailed gentlemen of short me- | traveller than is occasioned by the d mee Vapor : 
mory ; smitten youths shot compliments in the dark ;| hot air which accompany its progre a8, Mr i. 
and even ladies—our author bears us witness—! ray’s account of his passage through the burt ~” 
wielded the pen, and that with no slight force and | region almost realizes the fire , odin 
ingenuity. There may be much in this to excite a| the Epicurean. However, he ca 
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tite! 
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rdeal described in 
e torth from it as 


smile—some cynics would turn it into frown—| free from harm. The destination of ont pilgrims. at 
but on the whole, the account before us gives proof, length appears in sight. The journey aa l be 
of the vigorous and advancing state of the colony, | green forests, which weary the « a th th ™ jd 
and we are not inclined to point to the scaffoldings | changing hue—the wide, desolate plai se the “ a 
as dissightly when we know that they are necessary | resting-place, where during the long night t ; tr : 
to the erection of a goodly building. | veller had pillowed his head beneath the clear st a 

After remaining some time at Melbourne, Mr. | light, to wake from time to time with an aching 





Hoenn ae a natural desire to see more of the | consciousness of absence from all he loved—all this 
| Surrounding istrict and of thehabits and occupations | is past ; and the distant hut, with its domestic cla- 
| of the settlers, joined a friend on an inland expedition, | mour of dogs and children, gives sure promise of a 
| and took to the bush on a bush horse. A bush. hearty English greeting. The dwelling of the set- 
horse, be it observed, is an animal sui generis; but | tler is described as at once neat and enemagdines 
poe we should not do him justice, take his portrait it boasts of its out-houses and barns, a large pad- 
| as originally drawn :— dock and trim garden; the waving wheat is care- 


| : : 
“Tt is a regular bush horse—versed, as wellas its | lly fenced in, and the sparkling waters im the 


| master, in much of the lore that is gathered in the | Natural reservoir prove that the site has not been 
| shade of green trees—equally disposed to jottrney | inconsiderately chosen. The accommodations within 
from sunrise to sunset at a sober walk, or to break | are on a similar scale: chairs there are, but these 
| into a stretching gallop in pursuit of the half-wild | are luxuries ; a deal packing-box doing service as a 
| cattle, who defy his rider’s efforts to collect | book-case, and a few odd oeheeen th t beg 
| them into abody. Cast him adrift, and, though | faney th. ‘ el mee le rork et - ee 
|his own paddock be a hundred and ‘fifty mile dis. | — emselves stanc ard works from the absence 
|tant, you will find him, ere the week be rometl ha competition. The fare is that universal in the 
| quietly cropping its well-remembered pastures : | bush—tea, mutton, and damper; the latter, we 
| or, let the night be dark and your path undistinguish- | believe, is nothing more than a thin mass of dough, 
able, and throwing the reins on his neck, no eye is| Which has suffered death by burning, but when the 
j then so keen as his to trace the winding labyrinth cinders have been scraped off, it seems to be eaten 
| that conducts you to the hut and its blazing hearth.| with infinite relish in the backwoods. Although 
| — coat is surprisingly sleek and fine, considering | spirits, or indeed any intoxicating liquors, ave al- 
| that all the ee he gets is a roll on the grass| most unknown in the inland settlements, chiefly, 
| when his day’s work is done. On the near shoulder | 

| you see where his master’s brand has printed certain 
initials in ruffled hair; and the forelegs shew that at 
one time the hobbles have galled the skin: so that 
| now you are prepared to identify him, should these 
| Signs ever appear in the pound-keeper’s list. Doubt- ‘¢ Dinner is no sooner dispatched, and the last bow] 
less a critical eye will suggest that the ribs stand out! of tea sw allowed, than each guest draws forth his 


t 
to 


| perhaps, from the difficulty of conveying them in 
| safety to their destination, pipes and tobacco seem 
| to have established a universal dominion. We add 
| Mr. Murray’s account of a Divan in the Bush :— 


| in rather bold relief; and true it is that he parted | tobacco-pouch, and smoke begins to ascend in clouds. 


bi peice et — se last journey, in which | Give a thorough bushman his tea and pipe, and his 
ccomplished forty miles a day for the best part of | enjoyment is complete. On every emergency, avd on 


vering the few yards of space allotted to him by his| you sce him appealing to the latter for consolation 
peorsigine’ | MEP csi Bey aa — pe vener | and advice. On his lonely rides it comes to cheer his 
service, Se fe oft Gthad te bec & Ces coreent; aa spirits, or to wile away the hours when sultry noon- 
Ps : ; | day imprisons him to his hut. The perplexities of a 

severe usage is slow to act on the hardy frame and | doubtful path it helps to smooth away; and many a 
pee pri sige oe peony — she: p or horse owes its recovery to the incessant ac- 
peeps: ste, Resp patel wid . pe . tivity of its master’s pipe. Among other nations, 
dak shone the fire of a has rr altogether . great store is set by their length; Dut eo things. fre 
a ~| usually reversed at the antipodes, brevity is here con- 
parted. sidered the soul of a settler’s ‘clay.’ The ne plus 
Our travellers are mounted then; ere many ultra of perfection is to shorten the stalk to within 
miles have separated them from the town the a degree of blistering your lips ; and if you add to 
tokens of life and industry have faded away, and that a colour like the blackness of a coal, yours is a 
¥ rival, and becomes the admiration of bushmen’s eyes. 

the absence of fences and gradual disappearance of On a winter’s night, many are the measurings that 
cottages warn them that they have entered upon the | take place regarding the coveted shortness, while a 
regions of loneliness. In this respect the woods of | party is assembled round the blazing logs; and many 
Australia are even more desolate than those of the| the comparisions touching the much-desired ebony 
American continent. Hour after hour flits by the | complexion ; and much contention is aroused accord- 
wayfarer without bringing one sound to his ear to | ing as victory is decided one way or another ; and ru- 
break the dreary, death-like silence, which seems to | ™OUrs run of certain defeated pipes being dyed, in 
oppress him with a sense of coming calamity ; and secret, of a superlative jet, by their owners, and then 
when at length a voice comes forth from the forest, comin< forth to strike dismay into their opponents. 
it is some discordant cry which has scarcely startled cha —_ “° — bw a meray payne joo te 
him with its shrillness ere the gloom of the desert Ctad oa inns akan gree Poe Binge ar 
‘ ases ‘ , by which they are pro- 

has again fallen around him. These wilds, how- | tected from all accidents by field and flood ; but. the 
ever, have their mocking-spirit, honoured by the | ordinary practice is to wear them in the hathand, 
colonists with the euphonious title of the lauyhing after the graceful fashion adopted by the Irish pea- 

jackass. This specimen, as Mr. Murray terms him, santry.”” 

of the genus of solemn jokers, is a bird about the} On the whole, the life of a settler, if he have not 
size of a jackdaw, but of a form and plumage | fixed his post on the extreme limits of the colony, 
scarcely more alluring than his voice. “* Without | seems to bring with it more of pleasure than hard- 
a note of preparation, the wood resounds with a | ship. As mutton is his chief aliment, so wool is his 
prolonged horse-laugh, that seems to rise out of the | chief care ; and, excepting at shearing-time, when 
earth close at hand, and then dies away in the dis- | there is unusual bustle at the station, he seems to 
tance. A loud Haw, haw, haw! He, he, he! rings | enjoy a fair proportion of leisure, and to be bur- 
in your ears, and is repeated for a few moments | dened with no very harassing duties. In the morn- 
with increased vehemence, till the chorus is wound | ing he canters round his station or visits his outposts, 
up by ascreech so unearthly as to make ycu look | and the rest of the day is employed in those varied 
round for the ‘ fiends in upper air,’ who alone could | additions to the comfort or luxuries of bis home- 
give it utterance.” He has purchased immunity, | stead for which a forest settlement ever gives room. 
however, from that fate which bis ill-timed merriment | Neither let it be imagined that he has no wild sport 
might otherwise provoke, by a great activity in de- | or exciting pursuit to diversify his tranquil exist- 
stroying snakes. The settlers, therefore, never shoot | enc2. We shall give one more extract from Mr. 
at him. There is another interruption to the mo-' Murray’s work, written with a gusto and spirit 
notony of a journey through the bush, not uncom- which would argue him an Australian Nimrod. We 
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ubt whetaer even the well-appointed fox-hunter | } 
nse i aa | the effect that the saddle-gi:ths may be all secure, 


of Melton would have any reason to look scornfully 
upon the seemingly unpromising chase alter a run- 
away bullock. 


«« Once in two or three months, it is necessary to 

‘ muster’ the cattle, in order to see what casualtics 
have occurred during the period they have been run- 
ning wild. Of all the operations about a station, 
this is the most troublesome and full of peril. Wan- 
dering as the cattle do, in the most sequestered spots, 
the presence of man rarely intruding on their soli- 
tude, they grow up in a semi-savage state ; and, like 
the other untamed denizens of the forest, betake 
themsrlves to flight at his approach. Woe betide the 
unhappy wight who follows in pursuit and boasts not 
of an eagle eye, a strong arm, anda firm seat on his 
horse. He requires all three, and no small fund of 
nerve besides, who drives at headlong speed through 
the forest ; a very different affair from galloping 
over an open country. If you possess these essen- 
tials, or think you do, and are a visitor in the bush, 
then your host will probably inform you, some fine 
morning, that he will be greatly obliged by the favour 
of your company to aid him in driving into the yard a 
herd that has been running wild for some months. 
He puts into your hand a stock-whip, a formidable 
weapon, whose lash is usually five or six times the 
length of the handle, which seldom exceeds eighteen 
inches in length; mounts you on a horse trained to 
the sport; and you are now equiped for a steeple- 
chase of a desperate kind, disguised though it be 
under the modest name of cattle-driving. On your 
way to the haunts of the cattle, your friend will per- 
haps give youalesson in the art of wielding your 
whip ; how to whirlthe long lash round your head, 
and make the woods ring with its sharp crack ; and 
how you must ‘lay on,’ when at close quarters ; but 
forget not to be merciful, as the tip of that thong will 
pierce the thickest hide and cause the blood to spring. 
Arrived at the run, you catch a glimpse of the cattle, 
which iesist from feeding on descrying the party. A 
commotion seems to arise among them ; and then, as 
if at the word of command, they are off with one ac- 
cord; ‘heads down, tails up,’ is the attitude, and 
they vanish like wind. In the next instant your 
horse is on their track, whether you will or no; for 
he enters into the spirit of the chase as keenly as an 
old hunter; and all your anxiety is summoned to 
avoid being dashed against the trees which flit past 
in dangerous proximity. No easy matter it is to 
thread, at full gallop, the throng of stems that rise 
before your path. At any other time you would pick 
your steps with caution; but now, with your horse 
tearing through them furiously, you cannot tell how 
soon you may be a crushed and mangled object, 
struck down by some giant of the woods you have 
been too late in shunning. Twisting incessantly to 
the right or left as needs be—now bending low to 
escape an overhanging branch, leaping over logs and 
water-runs, clattering through acres of rough blocks 
of stone—you still manage to keep the herd in sight, 
» which luckily heads towards the stock-yard. There 
yis a flanker, however, who seems inclined to part 
company from the ‘ mob’ he edges away for a little 
space ; then hesitates, and finally makes a rush up a 
gentle slope to the right. ‘Follow him!’ is the cry 
from your leader, who meanwhile spurs after the 
main body, which still keeps together. Favoured 
by the slight rise, which tells upon the endurance of 
the fugitive, you rapidly lessen your distance from 
him. A few bounds more will bring you alongside ; 
you are preparing your whip for action, when, lo! he 
suddenly vanishes from sight, and you find yourself 
gazing upon empty space. Pull up for your life: 
anotier stride, and horse and rider would have taken 
a flight into eternity. What is this? Advance a little 
and look down. You are on the brink of one of those 
singular watercourses, by which the surface, in some 
districts, is deeply furrowed; and which give no 
warning of their presence, until youstand on the brow 
of a steep bank and behold a yawning gulf at your 
feet. Down this the animal has precipitated itself 
with reckless haste; and, wondering how it has ob- 
tained a footing, you trace its descent by the broken 
shrubs and branches through which it has plunged. 
At one spot it has slid a dozen feet or more, dis- 
lodging, in its flight, an avalanche of earth and 
stones; and on seeing this, you shake your head, 
think the upturned soil very like a newly-made grave, 
and begin to doubt whether a two-year old is worth 
the putting your neck in such immiacnt jeopardy. 
Presently the chase comes iato view, clambering up 
the opposite bank, which it ascends with wonderful 
agility; though, at times, it is brought toa dead stop 
by a nearlyinsurmountable crag. At length the summit 
is gained, and once more it vanishes, but not without 
brandishing its tail in derision of the baffled pursuer. 
This is not to be endured: down you go in the same 
moment, and arrive at the bottom with a confused 
recollection of slipping, sliding, and crashing through 
sbrubs and boughs; one-half of the descent being 
performed while’ your heels are suspended in the 
neizhbourhood of your hore’s ears. Then comes the 
ascent ; and no shame to your horsemanship if you 
seize hold of the mane to keep yourself from falling 





off; and, perchance, you breathe a prayer or two, to 
; | 


and that you may not be launched by their breaking, 
like an arrow from acatapult, from your dizzy posi- 
tion down to the depths of the abyss below, where a 
short shrive would be your portion, if not a speedy 
death. The level plain, stretching away before you, 
is at last attained, and your panting steed needs no 
urging to overtake the distant runaway, whose 
slackened pace bears witness to the severity of its 
previous exertions. Again it is placed within arm’s 
length; and this time you inflict a small dose of chas- 
tisement with the dreaded lash, though not with 
impunity. Its sluggish blood is stirred, and the wide 
horas make a rush towards you, the consequences of 
which are only avoided by your horse darting aside so 
nimbly as nearly to swing you out of the saddle; and 
you narrowly escape being impaled upon that horned 
front. More cautiously the whip is again applied ; 
but all to no purpose: he isin a sullen humour, and 
his fiery eyes are watching a moment to do mischief. 
Be wary, therefore, and desist froma provoking his 
savage nature ; and, perhaps, when the fit has passed 
away, you will find him tractable enough to yield to 
the oft-repeated crack of the whip, and rejoin his 
comrades at the station.”’ 

It will be obvious that we have dwelt chiefly 
upon the lighter portions of Mr. Murray’s work, 
and those which are most likely to interest the 
general reader ; it must not, however, be supposed 
that it is on those that he has expended the greatest 
care, or that from them his book derives its greatest 
value. Our limits prevent us from entering upon 
the many questions which demand the attention of 
the emigrant ; and even were it not so, we would 
rather refer the inquirers on these subjects to the 
pages of our author, than give a curtailed and per- 
haps incorrect account of them. We can safely 
recommend ‘‘A Summer at Port Philip ’’ to all 
who are anxious to obtain a knowledge of the pre- 
sent state of that colony. 








The Cape of Good Hope and the Eastern Pro- 
vince of Algoa Bay, Sc. &c., with Statistics 
of the Colony. By Joun CENTLIVRES 
Cuase, Esq., a Settler of 1820, Secretary 
to the Society for Exploring Central Africa, 
&c. &c. Edited by Joseph S. Christophers, 
London, 1843. Pelham Richardson. 

To a native-born Englishman, whether re- 
sident abroad or at home, a faithful record of 
the early growth of the colonies, to which his 
country owes so large a share of her pros- 
perity and national glory, is always deeply 
interesting; and it would be thus, even were 
we not suffering from a redundant and rapidly 
increasing population, and did they yield no 
beneficial results to us as a nation. 

It is natural that our sympathies should ex- 
tend to those who, finding their energies 
cramped, and the avenues to prosperity blocked 
up by numbers in their native land, sacrifice 
the endearing ties of family, home, and friend- 
ship, to go forth and push a hazardous fortune 
in foreign climes. But were he of so cold or 
phlegmatic a nature as to remain unmoved by 
affections of this kind, there are abundant 
reasons, founded directly on self-interest, why 
he should attentively examine whatever is said 
on the subject of emigration, and weigh dis- 
passionately in his mind the value of the coun- 
tries, as affecting this, to which no inconsider- 
able portion of our surplus populaticn and 
capital are annually directed. 

The time has indeed come, on this favoured 
and prosperous island, when broad and easy 
outlets are imperatively demanded for her over- 
thronged people, and new fields need to be 
opened for the profitable employment of that 
opulence which, under Providence, she has 
acquired, ‘To provide these, as far as they 
may, by devising a judicious scheme for emigra- 
tion, is the duty of the government for the time 
being, (it matters not whether Whig or Tory) ; 
for it is strictly a non-political question. All 
men are nearly or remotely affected by it; it 
therefore behoves them to acquaint themselves 
as familiarly as possible with the subject in all 
its bearings. 

Though the fact that the book now before us 





bears on its title-page the name of a gentle- 
man, as editor, whom we recognized as the 
agent of an Emigration Company, made us at 





first look at it with suspicion; it has been, we 
confess, with no slight edification and instruc. 
tion that we have perused it. Of the many 
works, treating of the several dependencies of 
the British Crown, which we have examined, 
none has so greatly interested us, or left be. 
hind so favourable an impression on the whole, 
as this. A residence of some twenty years and 
upwards in the colony, during which he had 
most favourable opportunities for observation, 
had fully qualified the author for the task of 
writing a useful and comprehensive book on 
that favoured country. Successfully has he 
performed it. After giving a succinct and 
will-digested narrative of the history of the 
colony from its discovery to the present time, 
he unfolds, with apparent pleasure, its varied 
natural capabilities and attractions. The 
climate, soil, seasons, natural history, and 
general economy of the country are ably des- 
canted on ; he gives seasonable and (as far as 
we can judge) sincere advice to intending 
emigrants, and throws out not a few valuable 
suggestions for the improvement of the execu- 
tive government, by a remodelling of its entire 
constitution. It is true, he steeps most things 
in couleur de rose ; but his very prejudices bear 
on their face the stamp of honesty. He loves 
and he hates heartily. He describes the coun- 
try enthusiastically, because it is clear he has 
himself enjoyed it, and he believes it admirably 
fitted to afford the like to others. However, 
not to be affected by his partialities or dislikes, 
the very facts, statistical and other, which he 
has diligently collected, and the deliberately 
expressed opinions of men whose known 
character places them above imputation of 
falsehood, speak loudly, and, in our opinion, 
conclusively, in favour of this, the only colony 
of Great Britain whose society has been un- 
contaminated by convict admixture. 


Our space will not permit the indulgence of 
as free quotation as we could wish; we subjoin, 
however, a parallel which the author has drawn 
between the other great colonies belonging to 
this country and that in which he resides. It 
conveys a fair notion of the remainder of the 
work :— 


‘¢ It may seem invidious to panegyrize the Cape 
colony at the expense of other British settlements; 
but still itis at all events perfectly justifiable to shew 
in what particular points it may be compared or 
contrasted with those other colonies, to which the 
tide of emigration has so constantly flowed for the 
last twenty years, during which period the Cape, 
while sileatly and unostentatiously prospering, has 
remained unknown or neglected, through our own 
apathy ; whilst emigrants also have gone further and 
fared worse. 

‘‘ The Canadas have the advantage over the Cape 
of proximity to the British shores, the consequent 
smaller cost of transport for the emigrant, and the 
means of frequent intercourse with home. They are 
also rich, fertile, and extensive, and possess internal 
water communication, all which capabilities promise 
to tranform them, in process of time, into a splen- 
did empire ; but Canada has a tedious and an iron 
winter to sustain, requiring, during the brief inter- 
val of summer, the anxious preparation of food, both 
for man and beast, during that inclement season. 
The temperature, too, is particularly trying to the 
European constitution, varying from 50 deg. below 
zero, to the extremes of tropical heat, from the ef- 
fects of which changesa great number of our poor 
countrymen, and especially the young and delicate, 
have perished before they could become acclimatised. 
Besides a long catalogue of other discomforts, the 
emigrant is subject to the initiative process of a sea- 
soning fever, which not infrequently leaves, as the 
consequences of its ravages, a proneness to disease. 
Now, although the vicissitudes of temperature are 
perhaps more considerable in the Cape colony than 
in any other part of the globe, they do not endanger 





the tenure of life or embitter its existence. The 
weather throughout the year is genial, and even the 
frail covering of a tent is quite sufficient to protect 
its inmates from any injurious effects, either from 
heat or cold. This was tested by the immigrants of 
1820, all of whom resided under canvas for a con- 





| siderable period, and some for full twelve months 


after their arrival, without suffering the least incon- 
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season, 
locations. 


nada again demands from the emigrant the outlay of 


shews the advantage enjoyed by the Cape colony in 
this highly important particular, Adverting to the 
affair of the Lloyds, the editor of the ‘ South 
African Commercial Advertiser’ ably and justly 


if violence had been committed. They resemble | 





venience or loss of health, and this - in the — | a at — by accident, and the other ing classes of the United Kingdom appears to 
—— on nsbage ts peat a ome y disease contracted in England, which at once be disinterested and sincere ; if it be not, then 

e impu | 
the natives, but 8 comers, expose themselves on 
the long journeys they are frequently compelled to | 
make, sleeping out nightly in the open air, isa proof | 
of the superior nature of the Cape atmosphere. Ca- | observed—‘ In cases like the present, one feels as 


has he gratuitously incurred a sin of a heinous 
nature, and deserving of the severest punish- 
ment. We conclude by strongly recommend- 
ing this book to the attention of our readers. 








a much larger capital than is required at the Cape ; | massacres. The poor infants cannot choose but go, | Narralive of the Discoveries on the North 
there the primeval forest has to be first removed, and it appears to us, in such circumstances, they | 
and the soil the settler intends to cultivate must be | cannot choose but die.’ 


reclaimed from the wilderness before he can expect 
the smallest return for the heaviest description of 
labour. All this is to be effected in the short season 
of summer, during which he has to provide for the 
wants of at least a seven months’ cessation from ex- 
ternal labours. At the Cape, on the contrary, small 
means are quite adequate; the ground is not more 
encumbered than is sufficient to embellish the 
scenery, and to supply timber and fuel ; the soil is 
ready fitted for the reception of the plough, vegeta- 
tion is rapid, and there is abundance of pasturage 
throughout the year for all descriptions of stock, 
without having recourse to the expensive process of 
clearing or laying down artificial grasses. Admit- 
ting, then, all the immense natural capabilities of the 
Canadian provinces, and their great promise of fu- 
ture national greatness, so soothing to the vanity of 
the emigrant, as regards the country he adopts, it 
cannot be concealed that he has to exercise great 
powers of endurance before he can overcome the 
difficulties of his transplantation to such a climate. 
‘«The colonies of New South Wales and Van Die- 
men’s Land in many points resemble the Cape, but 
the only case in which they surpass the latter is in 
the possession of some few land-locked estuaries, 
where safe anchorage for shipping may be obtained. 
In climate (especially Van Diemen’s Land) they are 
hoth decidedly inferior; in soil, hardly equal ; in 
pasturage, if we may judge from the testimony of 
competent persons, who have visited and compared 
the one with the other, the Cape has been pro- 
nounced much superior, more particularly for sheep; 
while, in the recurrence of those periodical and de- 
structive visitations, drought, New South Wales is 
by far the most frequently afflicted, and for more 
protracted periods. New South Wales and Van 
Dieman’s Land, again, compared with the Cape, 
are twice the distance from the parent state, 
and all the hallowed associations of home; 
twice the distance from the country to which their 
most important product, woot, must be transmitted. 
This gives our colony the advantage of nearly a two 
months’ start in the London market, the Cape be- 
ing the nearest wool-growing colony to Europe of 
any which has yet been, or can be, established. 
This difference, too, in respect of distance, has other 
disadvantages, the emigrant to New South Wales has 
to pay a heavier cost for all articles of European ma- 
nufacture, and he incurs a greater expenditure in 
freight and insurance, without one farthing addi- 
tion to the price he receives for his exports, besides 
an enormous sacrifice of time, a matter of serious 
consideration to the man of business. Another and 
more serious objection to these long and tedious 
passages from Europe is, that they have been 
found fatally injurious to infant life, and a family 
emigrating to the Australian or any other distant 
colony undertakes, indeed, a fearful responsi- 
bility, when it exposes its young and delicate 
branches to the chances of destruction during such 
a lengthened sea voyage. In one vessel alone, the 
Lioyds, bound to New Zealand last year, no less 
than fifty-seven children out of eighfy-one died 
during her voyage from London, and other cases of 
frightful mortality are byno meansuncommon. In 
Voyages to this colony, on the contrary, few such 
distressing Scenes occur. Inthe Chapman transport, 
for instance, one of the vessels employed in 1820, 
to bring to Algoa Bay the first party of settlers, and 
which, from its lowness between decks, was exceed- 
ingly unwholesome, only eight children out of 101 
died, and no adults, although there were 246 pas- 
Sengers and thirty-five of the ship’s company on 
board. The early part of the passage was in the 
very depth of that most inclement winter season, 
and the weather was particularly boisterous; a si- 
milar favourable report is known to have been made 
by all the other ships employed on the same emi- 
gtation.* It has also been observed, that out of 
the 750 children sent out within the last few years 
to the Cape, by ‘ the Children’s Friend Society,’ 








* Tie eight dying on board the Chapman were replaced 
by eight born during the voyage. . " 





‘‘ There is, however, another, and by far a more | 
serious objection to these settlements, and that is, | 
that they are convict colonies, and though the penal | 
system is now partly abolished, a long lapse of years 
must take place before the moral stain can be ef- | 
faced, and all its injurious consequences cease to | 
operate. The Cape, on the contrary, is not, and | 
never has been, a convict colony, and the most in- 
superable objection exists in the minds of the inha- | 
bitants, even to the importation of a single convict 
labourer to be employed upon the public works ; 
the coloured population of this and every other co- 
lony is already sufficiently vicious, and needs not 
the influence of evil example for further contamina- 
tion, while the dense jungle, with which a consider- 
able portion of the country is covered, would afford 
a dangerous covert to the bush-ranger and bandit, 
enabling them, by combination, to set a large force 
at defiance ; but which no prudent government will 
ever do with respect to the Cape, the high road 
to the Australasian colonies, and the key of India 
and Ceylon. 

‘‘ Tt may, perhaps, be urged that at all events 
the Australian colonies are exempt from the serious 
losses and constant annoyances from depredations 
upon their borders, such as are suffered on the 
borders of the eastern province of the Cape colony. 
But it should be remembered, that serious as are 
the occasional inroads of the Kafir tribes, and dis- 
tressing their constant plunderings, they are con- 
fined to the actual frontier and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. That these aggressions have been over- 
looked merely to gratify an amiable but false phi- 
lanthropy, and could easily be repressed by an 
independent and vigorous government, unawed by a 
mistaken party, and determined to render equal 
justice, neither to do nor ‘ suffer wrong,’ no colo- 
nist doubts for a moment. The Australian colonies 
are not, however, exempt from danger and from 
Kafir outrage ; already there appear strong indica- 
tions of grievcus and murderous hostilities on the 
part of their aboriginal tribes, while their own run- 
away convicts render life and property much more 
insecure than in any part of the Cape colony. The 
disproportion between the sexes in these last-named 
settlements, too, seems a frightful source of crime, 
from which the Cape colony is happily exempt.” 


We greatly regret that our limited space 
precludes further extract from this instructive 
book. To the projecting emigrant who hopes 
for a prosperous home in the far east, the 
south, or west, we urgently recommend a pe- 
rusal of it before he decides on the country 
where he shall settle. It matters little what 
may be the prejudices of its author, seeing that 
—to put him out of the question—the statisti- 
cal facts herein collected are of themselves con- 
clusive in favour of this thriving colony, in pre- 
ference to the United States, or the several re- 
mote dependencies of Great Britain. There is 
no doubt, in our mind, that from this extreme 
point of Africa the moral regeneration of that 
vast continent is destined to proceed. Who, 
then, amongst us, can forbear looking towards 
it with interest? Already have the settlers 
spread their territory to a distance of six hun- 
dred miles ; within this space, dotted over a 
luxuriant country, lie comfortable homesteads 
where the peaceful, productive arts of civilisa- 
tion are pursued. The hills, which of late 
echoed back the war-whoop of the cruel sa- 
vage, now reverberate to the valleys the blessed 
music of the Sabbath-bell; the cheering hum 
of schools arrests the ear of the traveller; the 
plough is in motion ; the steam-engine hisses ; 
and the printing-press is at work for the bene- 
fit and the improvement of all. 


We cannot close our notice of this book 
without thanking its author for the industry 
and ability which he has brought to bear on 
his task. His zealous address to the labour- 


Coast of America, effected by the Officers of 

the Hudson’s Bay Company, during the years 

1836-9. By THomas Simpson, Esq. Lon- 

don, 1843. Bentley. 

THE — of British maritime discovery, 
as a record of private enterprise, is without a 
parallel. Other nations have equalled, or sur- 
passed, us in the glory of geographical research, 
undertaken by their Governments at the public 
cost, but nowhere do we read of such sacri- 
|fices in the cause of science being made by 
| individuals, or by companies of men, as in the 
annals of our own island. Our traders have 
done what our statesmen have neglected to do, 
and, commissioned by them, our ships and 
sailors have explored the uttermost parts of 
the ocean, and our hardy travellers have 
mapped the form of the earth in regions re- 
| puted so inhospitable that no man could hope 
to enter them and live. 

Of late years, the tide of investigation has 
been turned towards the northern regions of 
America—a huge space, which upon the maps 
of no very ancient date appears as a blank, 
without so much as an outline to mark the 
boundary of land and ocean. That vast tract 
is a blank no longer. ‘The features of almost 
the entire continent are distinctly traced, and 
some of the minuter shades are already filled 
in. We know where land ends and sea begins ; 
we have the tracks of rivers, the indications of 
mountains. Wecan learn something of its 
geology and natural history, and the region of 
cloud is now fairly brought within the domain 
of reality. 

For this glorious result we are but little in- 
debted to the Government, which is still, as 
English Governments ever have been, lavish of 
money for wars, pensions, and sinecures, but 
miserly in its bestowings upon science and 
art. ‘To the Hudson’s Bay Company belongs 
the praise of enterprises, conceived in gene- 
rosity and accomplished with courage; enter- 
prises that reflect honour upon the country 
whose citizens could thus sacrifice something 
of their commercial gains to the cause of 
science. 

We do not pretend that all the explorations 
recorded by Mr. Simpson were purely pa- 
triotic. There is no doubt that some of them 
were dictated by a desire to open new hunting- 
grounds to the company. But there is mani- 
fest throughout a most creditable desire to take 
advantage of a mercantile speculation for higher 
objects, and no expense was spared to combine 
with the search for territory rich in furs, an 
accurate scientific survey of coast and country, 
as a contribution to the sum of human know- 
ledge, and for which gratitude is undoubtedly 
due, and will be acknowledged by posterity. 

Mr. Simpson’s work is a narrative, simple 
and unadorned, of the results of four years of these 
enterprises of the company; anda more excit- 
ing story of adventure, a record more credit- 
able to British courage, humanity, and intelli- 
gence, has seldom been offered to the public. 
Here is a passage which will worthily intro- 
duce the reader to the spirit of the pages that 
succeed it :— 

‘¢ Besides extensive purchases of grain and pro- 
visions for their transport and other service, the 
| company annually expends large sums at Red River, 
| in various works of public utility, such as experi- 
| mental farming, erecting churches and other build- 
lings, endowing schools, affording medical aid 
| gratis to the poor, encouraging domestic manufac- 
| tures, maintaining an armed police, dispensing jus- 
tice, and in contributing to the support of two 

Protestant clergymen, of a Roman Catholic bishop, 
and three priests from Canada. These self-denying 
| men are exemplary in their lives, zealous and inde- 
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fatigable in their benevolent labours, among the 
fruits of which may be reckoned the conversion and 
location of a great number of Indians, of the Cree 
and Saulteaux, or Chipewa,y nations. To compen- 


sate this heavy outlay, the company has hitherto | 


derived no return, for the occasional sale of lands 
does not even defray the cost of the survey, they 
being in most instances bestowed gratis, though 
reyularly purchased from the Indians, and the 
fur trade of the surrounding country has been long 
ago ruined by the colony; but under the com- 
pany’s fostering care a population of 5,000 souls 
has been nurtured, and a comfortable retreat has 
been provided for such of its retired officers and ser- 
vants as prefer spending the evening of life, with 
their native families, in this oasis of the desert, to 
returning to the countries of their nativity. 

* * * * 


Indian lads, educated in the Church Missionary 
Society’s school at Red River, have been sent to 
instruct their countrymen in various parts of the 
company’s territory. In the countries of the Co- 
lumbia and New Caledonia, to the westward of the 
great Rocky Mountain chain, the missionary la- 
bours promise considerable success. There the 
climate is softened by the influences of the Pacific ; 
food is abundant ; the numerous natives do not lead 
the same solitary wandering lives as the eastern 
tribes, but dwell together in villages. They are 
endowed with greater capacity and quickness of ap- 
prehension ; are more pliant and tractable in tem- 
per; are fond of imitating the customs of white 
men ; and now receive, with eagerness, the truths 
of Christianity, from those upon whom but a few 
years ago they perpetrated the most barbarous 
murders; but the fever and ague, to which the 
country is very subject, has of late thinned their 
numbers. The company’s principal chaplain re- 


sides at their depot of Fort Vancouver, on the, 
north side of the Columbia river, where agricul- 


ture, rearing of stork, and other commercial opera- 
tions, are prosecuted on a great scale. The same 
enlightened body has, of late years, liberally assisted 
American missionaries employed in instructing the 
dissolute maritime tribes, and in founding an Ame- 
rican colony on the Willamette, a southern tri- 
butary of the Columbia; and has since conveyed 
across the mountains several Canadian priests, who, 
under the authority of the bishop at Red River, are 
gone to form another British settlement on the 


occasional abode of _Esquimaux, who use turf as well 


as woed for fuel. A small lake not far from our 
encampment was still frozen.”’ 


CAPE ALEXANDER. 

‘« On the 23rd the coast led somewhat more to the 
northward. The travelling was exceedingly pain- 
ful; the beach and slopes of the hills being formed 
of loose stones, varied here and there by moss, and 
an ample number of brooks and streams, We, 
however, advanced with spirit, all hands being in 
eager expectation respecting the great northern 
land, which seemed interminable. Along its dis- 
tant shore the beams of the declining sun were re- 


flected from a broad channel of open water; while, | 


‘on the coast we were tracing, the ice still lay im- 
/movable, and extended many miles to seaward. 


As we drew near in the evening an elevated cape, | 


| land eppeared all round, and our worst fears 
seemed confirmed. With bitter disappointment I 
ascended the height, from whence a vast and splen- 
did prospect burst suddenly upon me. The sea, as 
if transformed by enchantment, rolled its free 
waves at my feet, and beyond the reach of vision to 
the eastward. Islands of various shape and size 
overspread its surface; and the northern land ter- 
minated to the eye in a bold and lofty cape, bear- 


ing east-north-east, thirty or forty miles distant, | 


while the continental coast trended away south- 
east. I stood, in fact on a remarkable headland, 


at the eastern outlet of an ice-obstructed strait. On | 


the extensive land to the northward I bestowed the 


name of our most gracious sovereign Queen Vic- ' 


toria. Its eastern visible extremity I called Cape 
Pelly, in compliment to the governor of the Hud- 


son’s Bay Company; and the promontory where 


we encamped Cape Alexander, after an only bro- 


ther, who would give his right-hand to be the’ 


sharer of my journeys. 

‘Care Alexander is a rounded, rocky ridge, co- 
'vered with loose stones, four miles in width, and 
two or three hundred feet high. Its western part 
is situated in lat. 68 deg. 56 min. N., long. 106 
deg. 40 min. W. The rise and fall of the tide here 


was little short of three feet, being the greatest yet | 


observed by us in the Arctic seas. The weather 
was calm, and the tide falling, when we halted. A 
considerable quantity of loose ice passed to the 
westward, and floated back again as the water rose 
in the morning, affording a seeming presumption 


snores of Puget’s Sound—the nucleus of a future ‘that the flood came from that quarter. A solitary 


empire in the far west.”’ 


We have not space to follow Mr. Simpson 
through his dangers and toils, and we have the 
less need to do so, inasmuch as we have no! 
doubt that his work will pass through all the. 
book-clubs and be placed upon the shelf of; 
every circulating library. We close this short | 
notice with two passages, interesting in them- 
selves, and which can scarcely fail to tempt to 
a perusal of the booky from which they are 
taken almost at random. 


BARRY ISLANDS. 

“* Compensated by my fortunate discovery of se- 
veral pieces of pure copper ore. They were lying 
among the débris at the foot of a crumbling rock, 
which had evidently fallen from the trap hills above. 
The cliffs were everywhere stained with verdigris, 
indicating the presence of the metal, which un- 
doubtedly abounds in these islands. Coloured | 
quartz crystals and vesicles were frequent, and I | 
preserved specimens of the leading rocks, both here 
and all along the coast. Barry Islands contain 
several fine deep harbours, completely land-locked 
and sheltered from every wind. Should these seas 
ever be navigated by ships, this would form a good | 
half-way wintering station between Barrow’s and 
Behring’s Straits ; andthe mines might be wrought 
from May to August, before the ice would admit of 
prosecuting the voyage. The tides and currents in 
the inlet are exceedingly irregular, depending on 
the winds and ice; but on no occasion did I notice a 
change of more than one foot in the water-level. 
Deer were numerous, including for the first time 
does with their fawns, now well grown. Sinclair 
shot two fat bucks; and, on his return, was fol- 
lowed by a barren-ground bear with her two cubs, | 
attracted by the smell of the meat he was carrying. | 
On his throwing down his burden, they scampered | 
off, before he could get his gun ready. The young | 
ptarmigan was strong on the wing; and herds of | 
seals lay basking on the ice near this island. Stone 
traps, old paddles, and other vestiges indicated the | 





| The Zoist, a Journal of Cerebral Science. 


‘deer-bounded up the ascent, and along the shore 
'ran a path beaten by those animals. Sinclair 
| wounded one of a small herd of musk-cattle that 
were grazing on the banks of a lake behind the 
cape, but it escaped. Esquimaux marks stood 
upon the heights, but no recent trace of inhabitants 
could be found.” 








SCIENCE, 


Pub- 
lished quarterly. Balliere. 
INcREDULITY is the instant emotion when the 
phenomena of mesmerism are narrated to those who 
have not witnessedthem. Instantly they are pro- 
nounced to be impossible, with as indignant a tone 
as the wise men of old declared it to be impossible 
that the earth could roll round the sun. 


And many there are who, even when they see, 
will not believe. Upon the principle enunciated by 
Hume, in his essay on miracles, ‘‘ that it is more 
probable that the senses of any number: of specta- 
tors should be deceived than that a miracle should 
take place,’’ they gaze—they touch—they put forth 
their utmost skill to detect imposture, and, though 
baffled, persist in asserting that imposture there 
must be, if they could but find it out. 


And, unfortunately, so numerous are the impos- 
tures that have been practised by the quacks who ever 
hang upon the skirts of science, forthe purpose of 
turning curiosity to profitable account, that but too 
many plausible excuses are afforded for those who 
have not seen to laugh, and for those who have seen 
to doubt even the testimony of their own senses. 

We were once as sceptical as the most incredu- 
lous ; we are satisfied now that there is in mesmer- 
ism a mystery of existence which ought to be 
solemnly investigated, since it must throw light upon 


mesmerism be altogether an imposture, or, to Use 4 
popular phrase, ‘* is there something in it ?” 
| We do not remember to have heard even those most 
hostile to it assert that it is entirely a fraud; thy 
every case of mesmeric sleep is a plot between the 


patient and the operator ; and that every child wh 





has endured pain without flinching, and cxhibitey 7 
powers above the usual capacities of children, was, in | 


ing a part which it would try the courage and the 


ability of the best actor the world ever beheld tj _ 


play with such perfect imitation of reality. 

There are, we repeat, few, if any, who have wit. 
nessed the mesmeric experiments, who will venturs 
to assert that ail is fiction; they admit the sleep, 
but they say it is the ordinary case of somnambulisy 
—as if that was not as mystical as mesmerism ! 


that, having admitted the reality of the state of 
sleep, or coma (we are anxious in this article to 
avoid technicalities as much as possible), they can 
no longer dispute the truth of the phenomena exhi. 
bited in that state ; for, however they may question 
whether the sayings and doings of the patients b 


should think, scarcely venture to affirmthat impostuy 


| phenomena, or admit that there is no imposture in 
parts. 
deny the reality of that which is called the mesmeric 


the phenomena exhibited in that state. This incon- 
| sistency will be apparent to all, when pointed out, 


| objectors can give to it. 

If our view be correct, the first question to be 
determined is, whether the peculiar condition of ex. 
istence exhibited by patients in a state of mesmeric 


But it surprises us that the objectors do not se | 





the entire of its doings, from the first lapse inty § 
seeming insensibility to the moment of waking, act. | 





not the consummate skill of impostors, they will,we | 


But it is remarkable that few go so farasto | 


or somnambulist state, yet do they strangely dispute | 7 


and we should much like to hear what reply the | 


sleep be actual or feigned ; for, if it be actual, the f 


reality of the doings in that state cannot philosophi. 
cally be doubted. This first question we now pro. 
| ceed to consider. 

Perhaps a simple narrative of that which we hare 
witnessed will be the best mode of treating the sub- 
ject, and we wish it to be understood that we (thit 
is, the Editor of Tue Critic) pledge ourselves to 
the accuracy of the following. 

We have seen three cases of mesmerism, and ve 
will take them in the order of time. 

The first was a very remarkable case, which has 
not hitherto been made public; but it occurred in 
our own family, was beheld by an entire household 
for many months, and can be strictly confirmed in 
every particular by a number of witnesses. 

A near relative of the writer was attacked, about 
the age of fourteen, with a disease which the doctors 
termed hysteria, but which we are now satisfied was 
natural mesmerism; at the time of its occurrence 
we had not thought of mesmerism but as an im- 
posture, as it was termed by the medical and other 
journals, and, therefore, we did not then refer th 
phenomena to that source. But we have litt 
doubt now that such was its character. 

The case in question commenced with partil 
catalepsy, and this gradually gave place to a state 
precisely resembling the mesmeric sleep. As often 
as ten or twelve times in the day, this young lady, 
in the midst of her ordinary occupations, was seized 
with this strange affection. Her eyes closed, her 
jaw fell, her limbs relaxed, and, to all appearance, 
she had fallen into a deep sleep. But in this con- 
dition, with the external aspect of sleep, she seemel 
to have entered upon a new state-of existence. 
Owing to the dropping of the jaw, she was unable 
to articulate, but she made sounds significant of her 
wishes and feelings, and signed with her hands for 
whatever she desired or disliked. In this state the 
sense of hearing was preternaturally quickened, 8 
that she could distinguish coming foot-steps long 
before they were audible to us, and even before the 
comer was within view in the roadway that led to 
the house. She disliked in this state many of the 
persons—her father, for instance—whom she loved 
in her waking state, and expressed the greatest 
agitation when they approached. Her eyes were 
always fast closed throughout the attack, yet she 
saw and made signs for things that lay in distant 
parts of the room, and, strange though it seems, 
she often asked for things that lay behind a thick 





many of those secrets respecting the relationship of | 
mind and matter which have perplexed philosophers | 
from the beginning of the world. | 

The first question that presents itself is this : can | 


curtain, and when the attendant touched the wrong 
one, loudly expressed disapprobation, although the 
curtain was between them, and we could not 80 
much as distinguish the outline of the form through 


could be carried on in a state of veritable somnan. A 
bulism. They must either deny the entire of th [7 
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the folds. In this state she played cards well, still 
with her eyes closed and her head recumbent, in a 
position at which the angle of vision, had the eves 


been open, would not have enabled her to see the 


cards; and stranger still, she played backgammon | 


with skill, in like manner, though when awake she 
knew nothing whatever of the game. 
delight was to have a book of pictures opened be- 
fore her, and then, with her eyes still fast closed, 
and the book held out of the angle of vision, she 
would imitate the actions of the figures in the pic- 
ture, as if she were describing it by signs These 
attacks varied in duration from ten minutes to an 
hour. At their close she yawned three times, 
opened her eyes, and in a minute or two returned 
to her ordinary employments. In reply to repeated 
questions, she informed us that she had no remem- 
prance of any thing that had occurred during the 
sle‘p. She only said that she had fallen asleep, and 
that she had no recollection even as ofadream. These 
attacks continued for more than two years, but 
gradually diminishing in frequency, and have now 
wholly disappeared. 

As we have said, we had heard little of mesmer- 
ism then, and had seen nothing of it. We 
wondered at the phenomena; but it never entered 
our thoughts to attribute them to any other source 
than the doctors indicated, hysteria. For this rea- 
son we did not try the various experiments which such 
acase would have suggested to us now, anda golden 
opportunity was lost for throwing light upon the 
mystery, if indeed, as we now suspect, the case we 
have narrated was one of natural mesmerism. It 
occurred about six years ago. 

The second case we beheld was that of a patient 
of Dr. Elliotson, and was exhibited to a large com- 
pany in his drawing-room. In a quarter of an 
hour, the girl was thrown into a state precisely 
similar in aspect to that we had seen in the relative 
above alluded to. In this state, she obeyed all 
the doctor’s commands as indicated by the motions 
of the hand, which are called the passes. The 
limbs were stiffened or relaxed, the muscles moved, 
the eyelids were raised, the lips made to smile, 
the arm lifted, and as it were turned into marble, 
so motionless was it, at the will of the operator. We 
should have gone away still doubting whether we 
had not been deceived by collusion between the 
doctor and his patient, had we not, with his permis- 
sion, tried the experiments ourselves. To be as- 
sured that she did not see the motion of our hand, 
we went behind her, made the passes in a position 
where, if her eyes had been open instead of shut, 
she could not have seen them, and instantly the 
muscles obeyed the motion, and the arm was lifted, 
the eyelid raised, the lips smiled as perfectly as they 
had done in the presence of the doctor. 

We left this spectacle with scepticism shaken, but 
still far from convinced; we were inclined almost 
to doubt the evidence of our senses, and rather to 
suppose our own eyes deluded, than that things 
should be which appeared so contrary to all ex- 
perience. 

The third case is of very recent occurrence, and 
is so interesting, and was witnessed under such 
satisfactory circumstances, that the reader will ex- 
cuse our describing it somewhat at length. 

It was about a month since that we were 
invited by a learned friend, who, like us, was a 
sceptic in the matter, to see a case which was then 
in hisroom. On entering we found only four other 
persons there, namely, a Dr. Collyer, a respectable- 
looking young woman, our friend, and a pretty child, 
said to be eleven years of age, but we should have 
supposed her younger, who, with her eyes closed, 
was walking about and talking in a very lively 
manner. We saw at once that she was in precisely 
the same condition as the two other patients we 
have described, only walking about, which neither 
of them did. Dr. Collyer informed us that she was 
the daughter of respectable parents in London, gave 
us her address, and then requesting that we would 
satisfy ourselves that there was no imposture, by 
trying the experiments with our own hands, he 
retired to a seat at the further corner of the room, 
leaving the child to be dealt with by us at our 


pleasure. 


Her eyes were tightly closed throughout the ex- 
periments—that we strictly watched. In this state 
she told us the colour of our gloves, and of our 
clothes. We went behind her, and asked her to 
shake hands; she turned and put her hand straight 
into ours, without any of the groping about which 
persons in a natural state with closed eyes would 
exhibit, when asked to perform a like movement ; 


Her greatest | 
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and this she repeated many times, proving 
that it was not accidental. She asked for 
various books and things that were lying about the 
table, pointing to them, but still with closed lids. 
We next proceeded to try the power of reading 
| with bandaged eyes. We procured a thick cotton 
travelling neckerchief, and folding it some six or 
eight folds thick, we bound it over our own 
eyes, to be assured if it were possible to see 
through it or under it through the space pro- 
duced by the bridge of the nose. Not a ray 
of light could we discern. We then bound it 
carefully over the eyes of the child, which were 
closed, and, tying it in front, turned the ends of the 
handkerchief under the bandage on either side of 
the nose, so as entirely to close any aperture there. 
To make assurance doubly sure, we put on our 
gloves and placed the gloved hand tight over the 
handkerchief, pressing it against the face all round 


light finding entrance. To make a pretended 
reading from memory impossible, we then took 
from our pocket the Atheneum, published on that 
morning, and wet from the press, and placed upon 
the table before the child thus blinded the page of 
advertisements !! Instantly she read down one of 
the columns as rapidly as we could have done with 
open eyes, making mistakes only in the pronuncia- 
tion of proper names ! 

Wonderful as this appears, we pledge ourselves 
to its literal truth. There could have been in 
this no possible collusion or deception. Nobody 
was near her but our friend and us, and we are 
sure that both hand and handkerchief were covering 
the eyes of the patient. 


National. She stammered over the first few 
words, and then said she could not make out 
what the words were. After a little while, she 
complained of the small (pearl) type of the ad- 
vertisements, and asked for some larger print ; we 
then opened the Atheneum at various places, and 
other newspapers and books in like manner, and 
she read them all with equal correctness. 

Curious to investigate the modus operandi, we 
asked her how she read—what she saw—if she 


hand appeared transparent to her, and if she saw 
the print through it, or how? Her constant reply 
was, ‘‘ No, I do not see through your hand, I see 
your hand first, and then I see the print.” 
remarkable that when we placed our hand upon 
the page, covering the type, she ceased to see, and 
said, ‘‘ Take away your hand; how can IJ read when 
your hand is over it?’’ and this, though she read 
fluently when the hand and the handkerchief were 
before her eyes. 

Another series of phenomena were then acci- 
dentally produced. We were talking about the 
wonder we had witnessed, and, while doing so, stood 
with one hand upon the child’s head. Hitherto 
she had been in a most gentle and almost affec- 
tionate mood. But suddenly she turned, tore open 
our coat, struck and kicked us, and it was as much 
as two of us could do to hold her. Dr. Collyer, 
seeing the struggle, came to her, and saying that we 
had probably touched combativeness or destruc- 
tiveness (as indeed we had) while holding her, | 
placed his finger upon the site of the organ of be- 
nevolence, and in a moment the fury departed, she 
threw herself into his arms, and entreated forgive- 
ness, hoping she had not hurt us. 

To, this time, we had never thought of the 
phrenological developments which are alleged to 
be exhibited in mesmerism; but thus reminded of 


retire again, so that we might be assured that col- 


that it perfectly succeeded. Every organ we 


pose the best trained 
accomplished it. 


touched certain parts of the head to do certain 
things, she has the most consummate genius for | 


test her, we named one organ and touched another, | 
but invariably the manifestation was of that touched, 
and so perfect were her movements, that a person 








entirely ignorant of phrenology could not have 


the eyes, so as to prevent the possibility of a ray of of deception. 


We then put before her a French newspaper, the | 


knew that her eyes were covered—whether the | 


It is | 


failed to discover on the instant the men? 
then in active operation, 


Shi rtly ifterwards she was awake ned: but what 
a change! Instead of the lively, talkative, forward 
child we had seen with her eyes closed, she | eva 
suddenly, when her eyes opened, as stupid a little 
thing as we ever beheld or conversed with lf 
another soul had been put into her she could 1 
have been more entirely another being; no trace 
of her remained but the shape of the features. Sh. 


informed us that she remen bered nothing of what 
had passed ; she recollected only going to s eep 
in the chair. 

We should add, that we were informed that on 
the previous day a tooth had been taken from her 
while in the mesmeric sleep, and she told us she 
did not know it. 

Another phenomenon is worth mentioning, be- 
cause it is one that, from its nature, was inc ipable 
This little child, when she 
awoke, could not stir us from the ground, took up 
our friend, who is a tall, large man, and then our- 
selves, and carried us round the room with as much 
apparent ease as she would have carried her doll. 

All the things we have here feebly but faithfully 
endeavoured to describe we have personally by held 
and tried with our own hands, with the exercise of 
the utmost caution, and a resolve to detect de- 
ception if it existed, and nobody near enough to 
aid a trick. The case of our relative is beyond all 
suspicion, for it oecurred under circumstances that 
could offer no possible purpose for fraud. That of 
Dr. Elliotson’s patient, so far as it was performed 
by himself, might have been collusion, though 
nobody who knows him will believe that it would be 
so. But then we performed the experiment on the 
same patient with equal success, and are, therefore, 
sure that in ¢hat there was no deception. The 
case of the little girl was, in its most important 
features, also tested by ourselves with a caution 
and under circumstances that make fraud actually 
impossible. Of the reading with bandaged eyes 
we are as assured as of our own existence. 
That was no deception, at all events. We are 
free to admit that it is barely 
' possible, that the subsequent phenomena of the 
phrenological developments were the result of train- 
ing ; but we do not think that any child could be 
| clever enough to play such a part so well, so long, and 
so artfully. And then there comes the difficulty we 
have noticed at the opening of this paper ;—if she 
| was in such a non-natural state as to read with 
| bandaged eyes—and of that there was no doubt— 
! and to carry men a waking child could not stir— 
she was not ina condition to practise a delibe- 
rate deception. If she was awake for one purpose, 
she must have been so for all ; but certainly she 
was not in her ordinary state during the perform- 
ance of the feats that were palpable to the senses, 
and upon which deception was impossible. 

We have, therefore, no hesitation in asserting, as 
the result of actual and accurate experiment, 
that there is a state of human existence in which 
the mind perceives external objects through some 
other medium than the wonted media of the senses, 
and that in this state the mind perceives things 
imperceptible in its natural condition. 

The question immediately presents itself—what 
is this state which, because it is not familiar to us, 
we term preternatural ? In what manner are pro- 
duced the effects described? How does the patient 
see without eyes? Why does he obey the will of 
the operator ? 

As was unavoidable after such decisive evidence 
of facts so strange and startling, we have reflected 


who, 


possible, 





the allegations of its professors, we resolved to put | anxiously upon the subject, and tried these ques- 
them to the test, and, requesting Dr. Collyer to tions by all the tests we could devise. 


| The modus operandi might have been either by 


lusion was impossible, we proceeded to the trial. a sixth sense, of which in our ordinary condition of 


It would be tedious to relate all the details of this existence we are not conscious, and which is de- 


experiment. It will suffice to assure the reader | veloped only under certain circumstances; by an 


extraordinary quickening of the senses, so that they 


touched exhibited its peculiar manifestation, and catch sights and sounds invisible and inaudible to 
with such rapidity of change, that we should sup- | US ; by the partial severance of the immaterial mind 
impostor never could have | from its material tenement, and its perception of 
We can only say, that if her | things directly without the intervention of those 
motions on that occasion were a piece of acting, i through which only it is usually permitted to 
and that she had been taught when the finger | hold intercourse with the material world ; or, lastly, 


by a mysterious and unexplained sympathy, by which 
the mind of the patient is enabled to read the mind 


an actress the world has ever seen. Frequently, to | of the operator. 


We have not time now to set forth seriatim the 
objections to the first three of these hypotheses ; 
having well weighed them, we are inclined to pro- 
nounce the last to be the only one that bears the 
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i, ie impossible. 
: The circumstance that suggested to us this latter 
H hypothesis is a curious one ; but as it was only re- 
lated to us, we can do no more than assert our con- 
fidence in the strict veracity of our informant. 
A party of persons had appointed to visit a mes- 





i him, and to test the accuracy of their answers, he 

Coe should make a memorandum of what he did and 

| where he was on the evening of the intended visit. 

ee The patient readily told them of whom they were 

thinking, not by name, but accurately describing 

his person and his occupation: but in the descrip- 

| tion of hishouse, the singular mistake was committed of 

! | picturing the house in which he had lived for some 

ih time, and not that in which he then was, and which he 

had recently taken. It was also stated that he was, at 

f the time of the questioning, in his study, writing. On 
i 


i merised patient at Edinburgh, who excelled in the 
a) i | faeulty termed clairvoyance. It wasagreed between 
1 oe them, and a gentleman in London, of some note 
| f in H .as an author, that their inquiries should be about 


the receipt of a letter from London, containing the 
note made of his doings on that evening, the party 
discovered that the patient had committed another 
t error, for having been unwell, he had quitted his 
a study, in which he was wont to write, and had 
i spent the evening in the parlour with his wife, con- 
E trary to his usual custom. 
Now, the partial truth and partial error of this 
description were equally perplexing. How could 
the description of a person the patient had never 
id seen or heard of, and of his former abode, have 
ia been so accurate if it was a deception? On the 
i) ee other hand, if the patient really possessed the power 
ee pretended, whence the errors in the picture ? 

a Reflecting upon this, we lighted upon the ex- 
i i planation contained in the last of the hypotheses 
HH Be dak above set forth. The patient sees through the 
| operator ; that is, by some sympathy we cannot 








e explain, the impressions upon the operator’s mind 
if are conveyed to the patient, or the mind of the 
ee patient reads the images upon the mind of the 
: operator. 
Me This will explain every one of the phenomena 
mit) that appear to be almost impossible. In the case 
fa of the Edinburgh patient, the querist, when he put 
ie his questions, had necessarily in his own mind the 
mage of the person he was talking about. It is 
most probable that he thought of him as he had 
been wont to see him, in his old house, and not in 
his new one: and knowing that he usually sat in his 
study at that period of the day, he would naturally 
have located him there. The patient’s mind did not 
. take a trip to London and inspect Mr. H » as 
~ some seem to suppose must necessarily have been 
the process if the fact we have narrated be true; 
-but it saw the images upon the questioner’s mind, 
and described them. In like manner, when the 
little girl read the advertisements in the Atheneum 
with her: eyes bandaged, she read, not the page, 
but the image of it on our mind, and therefore it is, 
that though she could perceive it when our hand 
and the handkerchief were over her eyes, she ceased 
to see when our hand covered the type, for then 
the image was cffaced from our own mind, and we 
could not read it. So, with the passes and touches 
that produce such instantaneous effects, these are 
but the external indications of the operator’s will. 
The patient’s mind reads the operator’s mind ; he 
wills that the patient shall do so and so; the pa- 
tient reads the will, and obeys. So with the strange 
power of discovering the state of health which was 
manifested in a remarkable manner by the little girl 
we have described. The person with whom the 
patient is in contact knows his own maladies ; the 
thought of them is suggested to his mind by the 
very question; the patient reads this thought; the 
results we witness, with a feeling amounting almost 
to disbelief of our own senses, are thus possible, 
without the supposition that the patient has the 
power of penetrating a man’s ribs, and looking into 
his heart or lungs. 

Whatever the explanation, certain it is that the 
subject is one which deserves the most serious in- 
quiry. Before we had witnessed it, we were in- 
clined, as most persons are, to set down the whole 
affair as an imposture unworthy of investigation. 
Undoubtedly, in not a few instances it has been em- 
ployed by quacks for purposes of gain, and gross 
frauds have been committed, which have tended to 
throw discredit upon every case. But we are now 
perfectly satisfied, from the evidence of the facts we 
have detailed, that mesmerism is not altogether an 

















sary for acting such a part with such truthfulness. 
What is the extent of the reality, and where, if at 
all, imposture begins, is yet to be determined by the 
test of careful experiment ; but that a great portion 
of the phenomena are real, we are perfectly assured. 
It is time to take it out of the hands of quacks and 
itinerant lecturers, who must make a case if they 
cannot find one, and subject it to the dispassionate 
review of philosophers, zealous only for the truth. 
A subject of such mighty importance as this de- 
serves other treatment than a laugh and a sneer. 
If there be any thing of truth in it, the study of it 
must open a path through the hitherto cloudy re- 
gion of mental physiology, which must conduct to 
knowledge, the greatness of which we cannot now 
contemplate, and the results of which are of the 
utmost importance to society. As yet we are ut- 
terly ignorant of the relationship of mind and body ; 
the only light yet thrown upon it proceeds from the 
phenomena of mesmerism, which disturb all exist- 
ing metaphysics, refute the doctrine of materialism, 
make possible things which we had believed to be 
impossible, and open a new world for science to 
labour in with certainty of a rich harvest. 

These are reasons sufficient why the attention of 
the observant and of the reflecting should be turned 
to mesmerism, that, if it have one grain of truth, it 
may be sifted and added to the store which the 
world already enjoys, and no one of which is with- 
out its practical value; and that, if altogether a 
falsehood and imposture, it may be refuted, not by 
abuse or ridicule, or simple denial, but by expo- 
sure of the fraud, and by shewing how the trick, if 
trick it be, is played. 

The periodical which we have placed at the head 
of this article is devoted to the subject upon which 
we have here ventured to state our experience and 
our views ; it is ably edited, numbers many emi- 
nent men of science among its contributors, and 
presents a collection of cases which will be ex- 
tremely valuable whenever it shall please the persons 
who lead opinion to turn their attention to mes- 
merism with a serious purpose to test it in all its 
aspects. 

We shall watch its progress with interest, and, 
doubtless, shall have frequent opportunity of re- 
porting to our readers what is doing in relation 
to it. 

Since the above was written, and just as we were 
going to press, we were admitted to witness two 
cases still more decisive, if that be possible, than 
those we have recorded of the single proposition 
which, in this article, it has been our design to 
maintain—namely, the fact of the existence of an 
influence, call it mesmeric or magnetic, and of 
phenomena, term them somnambulism or hysteria, 
or any other of the names beneath which ignorance 
so loves to hide itself, but which, however entitled, 
deserve the most earnest investigation. These we 
may have some future opportunity of describing. 

In the meanwhile, it is very important that the 
subject should, as speedily as possible, be taken 
out of the hands of quacks and itinerant lecturers, 
whose ignorance and impostures tend to discredit 
truth, and to prejudice the public mind against the 
discoveries of the philosopher. The most effective 
mode of accomplishing this object will be by the 
formation of a society purposely to investigate the 
phenomena of mesmerism, the names of whose 
members shallbe a guaranteefor honesty, and whose 
combined intelligence may be brought to the 
accurate examination of the cases that occur. To 
the formation of such a society we shall be de- 
lighted to lend our humble efforts, and we shall feel 
obliged if those of our readers who approve the 
design, and are willing to aid in its accomplishment, 
will transmit their names and addresses to the 
‘Editor of the Critic, at the office, 49, Essex- 
street,’’? and communications shall be made to them 
of the arrangements for this purpose. 








A Practical Treatise on Congestion and Inactivity 
of the Liver. By Frepericx J, Muscrove, 
Surgeon. Simpkin & Co. 

Tuis is one of that multitudinous class of 
works which might be comprised under the title 
‘ Every man his own Doctor.’’? Mr. Mosgrove 
has written popularly—that is, he has endeavoured 
to avoid technical language, that all who read may 
understand. 

Mr. Mosgrove falls into the usual fault of those 


who treat of medical topics: he makes his own | 











‘aap il test of experiment, and satisfactorily explains pheno- | imposture—all the experimenters are not rogues, nor | theme the most wey 2 Pye him, liver jg 
‘aa mena which appear to be not merely wonderful but | have all the patients the consummate talent neces- | every thing—the seato isorders, the source of'al] 


diseases. According to him, ‘the functions of the 

liver have more sway in the animal economy than 

those of any other organ ; and having thus fixed 

upon it the alarmed attention of his readers, he pro. 

ceeds to describe its structure and functions, its 

maladies, and their remedies ; the latter being, we 

have no doubt,—consult Mr. Mosgrove. Thence 
he pretends to trace the operations of disordered 
liver upon every other portion of the frame. Ac. 
cording to him, congestion of the brain is one of its 
most frequent effects, and he takes the Opportunity 
to condemn indiscriminate bleeding in those cases, 
asserting that congestion of the brain is as often 
caused by debility as by plethora, although the ap. 
pearances are precisely similar; the cause is to be as- 
certained by inquiry into previous symptoms. There 
is certainly good sense in these remarks. We must 
also warmly commend the indignation with which he 
condemns the pernicious practice of prematurely and 
‘unduly exercising the intellects of children.” Let 
them, he wisely says, in open air and with unfettered 
limbs, freely cultivate the health of body in the ear- 
lier stages of its growth. The mind will acquire 
learning quickly enough when the body is thriving. 
Children are not ignorant because they do not read 
books. They are acquiring knowledge every mo- 
ment of their waking lives, though they have not 
a school or a teacher—aye, and a thousandfold more 
than a teacher or book could impart to them. So 
it is not all time lost, as some people suppose, nor 
will the child who begins at seven to be bored with 
books be, in three years, more backward than him 
who was trained to read at four. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


—— 


De Valencourt: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By 
Horatio HuntLey Hoskins. London: 
Mitchell. 

Q. What is your name? 

Ans. Horatio Hunt.Ley Hoskins. 

Q. Who gave you that name? 

Ans. My godfathers and godmothers, at my 
baptism. 

Now we should like to learn by what species 
of clairvoyance it was that the godfathers and 
godmothers of the said Horatio Huntley anti- 
cipated his destination, and endowed him with 
a name such as the heroes of the sock and 
buskin love to assume in playbills, when, true 
to the vocation, Duggins parades himself to the 
public as Bellair, and Sniggs struts as Fitz- 
james. But Hoskins does not condescend to 
inform us by what happy accident he came to 
be dubbed Horatio Huntley, and so we can 
only count it among the dispensations of Pro- 
vidence, and wonder and adore. 

One solution of the mystery suggests itself, 
and it is this—that, like many other prophe- 
cies, itself verified its own prediction. If Hos- 
kins had been christened plain Roger, Peter, 
or John, he would never have stepped from the 
shop-board to the stage, nor have offered him- 
self to the ridicule of his fellow-men as a play- 
wright. He would have stitched or cobbled 
away a quiet contented life, in an attic or a 
cellar, with no higher ambition than to make the 
pot-house circle right merry with a sentimental 
ditty, or compose them to sober gravity by a 
comic song. But “fate and metaphysical aid” 
had gifted him with a charmed life; Horatio 
Huntley could not be the name of a soul des- 
tined to shears and thimble ; his vocation was 
indicated by the very gift of his godfather; 
Nature had clearly destined him for tragedy, 
though Fortune had assigned him to the shop ; 
so Horatio Huntley Hoskins betook himself to 
the stage. 

It has not been our good or ill-fortune to 
see him in this capacity, but from the evidence 
of the pamphlet before us we can readily ime- 
gine the rant with which he splits the ears of 
the groundlings—the strut which he mistakes 
for stateliness—the stamp of his passions—the 
grin of his entrances—the frown of his exits. 
But not satisfied with the aspect of Horatio 
Huntley upon the playbill, he must, forsooth, 
exhibit itin a book; so he writes something 
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which he calls a tragedy, prints it, and sends 
it to the reviewers, and this it is with which we 
are now to deal. 

Doubtless, the readers of Tue Critic have 
already discovered that it is extremely fasti- 
dious in its judgments upon poetry, and for 
the reasons which were set forth at length in 
the last number. But De Valencourt will not 
hold the critical judgment in suspense for a 
moment; it will be condemned by any person 
of ordinary good taste who opens it at any 
page and reads any ten consecutive lines. 

We need not enter upon the plot or the cha- 
racters; the composition is enough to settle 
for ever the pretensions of Horatio Huntley 
to the honours of the dramatist. Our readers 
shall judge for themselves as we open at ran- 
dom. 

He murders his mother-tongue thus :— 

** And to the which, 
In furtherance of good hereaft, and for 
Example to the end of Time, him, we 
Commit.’’ 

Then follows— 


— When judges cease to reverence 
The ordinances they have made, and break 
Them through themselves.’’ 


Imagine a judge breaking an ordinance 
through himself! 
A simile :— 
** Her riches were as countless as the gnat 


Which, summer through, 
Teazes the reaper as he toils.’’ 


Something spicy, especially at the close. 
** BUFRANIA. 

His servants !—the thought mads me to my soul! 
Weak woman that I am to let my girl— 
She—She must observe me, and my shame will fly 
Through all Ferrara—‘ Galeozzo’s daughter, 
She —She Eufrania wept to think on death.’ 
Thus will the common cry arrest the winds 
Of Heaven, and they will blow my shame to God ! 
Well, well,—’tis o’er! Bear up my soul! Bear up 
My soul eterne! 


“ce 





FLORINDA, 
A gentleman, my lady. 
EUFRANIA. 
A gentleman !—hast seen a gentleman ? 
FLORINDA. 
Yes madam,—yes— 
EUFRANI Ae 


Then hast thou seen what I 
Ne’er yet beheld! Well, what said he ?’” 


Assassination of the English language— 


‘* Nay, then, I will not cease to speak, 
Though all earth’s principalities were here, 
And bade me to refrain, whilst that I hear 
The foul’st and sacrilegious’t lie that e’er 
Foul breath made up, declared, and openly, 
To more than my dishonour—to my wife’s? 
Treasonous !’? 


Rant !|— 
“ PERNANDO. 


How, how ?—they exchange looks— 
How pale he turns! I’ve seen those visages 
Before together, or methinks—(Rises fiercely.) 
a Heaven 
The Duc de Guise! (Cavien1 kneels.) 
Fore Jove I could have sworn 
1 read the villain in his eye—Ha! Ha! 
Then have I lived to be revenged at last 
CAVIGNI. 
In mercy, Sir,— 
FERNANDO» 
To prison! Ha! Ha! Ha! 
To prison! Slaves, ye hear me not—bear hence 
This villain, and in the strong’st confine, our jails 
Do limit, lock him. Ha! Ha! Ha! “Noword! 
Stay not upon your lives,’* 
Rigmarole ! 
“VITELLIL 
You have oftentimes described it as bemg 
More valued as 2 monument of him 
That’s dead (your noble father), than a thing 
Of rice.— His form is chased beneath the stone, 
And on it laid a plaited wreath of his 
White hair,—a sweet device, which 1 have heard 
You liken to his tomb, o’er which was shewn, 
As the fair hieroglyph of what he was, 
The Goddess Charity !—You used to gaze 
Upon his form beneath the stone and weep, 
And say,—‘ There lays he in the humid grave.’ 
And then you’d gaze upon the snow above 
And kiss it oft, and weep again, and say 
A THING NE’ER KNOWN BEFORE THE MONUMENT 
Is LIKE THE MAN!??? 


We now take our leave of Mr. Hoskins, 
heartily recommending him to abjure the quill, 
and stick to the needle or the awl. He may 
rely upon it that his unlucky name was a great 
mistake of his godfathers and his godmothers, 
and not a foreshadowing of fame, which, strive 
as he may, he never can achieve, for Nature 
herself has not endowed him with the neces- 
sary brains, and all the fine names in the dic- 
tionary cannot supply that original defect. 








Ballads and other Poems.—Vision of the Night. 

—The Spanish Student: a Play, in Three 
Acts. By H. W. Loncrettow. London, | 
1843. Moxon. 


THE most hopeful sign in the literature of 
America is the steady progress of its Poetry. 
We have now before us, in three volumes, 
specimens of American Poets, from the first 
colonization of the country to a very recent 
period, and the march of improvement may 
be traced almost from year to year, but with 
accelerated rapidity as we approach our own 
times. Since the publication of these speci- 
mens, there have come to us from the West 
many snatches of song that have in them more 
than a spark of the true fire, but which are 
yet more cheering for what they promise than 
for what they perform, 


It is a curious problem why poetry should 
be thus advancing in America, while it declines 
in the old country. To us belong all the ad- 
vantages that are supposed to encourage its 
cultivation, refined taste to appreciate, and 
leisure to pursue it, aristocratic institutions, 
which are said to be its best patrons, and a 
wealthy audience to reward with something 
more solid than applause the poet who wins 
their hearts. Yet is our poztry daily growing 
more tame -d spiritless, while that of Ame- 
rica is advancing to maturity, though pro- 
duced under the disadvantages, as we are 
wont to deem them, of a people plunged in the 
vortex of business, wanting the accumulation 
of wealth that permits learned ease, and de- 
graded by a democratic government. Why it 
is, we cannot venture to determine; but that so 
it is, no one will deny who reviews and com- 
pares the modern productions of our own 
poets with those of the United States. 


Among the most promising of the bards of 
America is Professor Longfellow, whose muse, 
if she have not taken a path that is quite origi- 
nal, has certainly comported herself in that 
path in a fashion of her own. He is a wor- 
shipper of the Lake school, but not a blind 
one. Coleridge is his master, but the pupil 
not unfrequently rivals his teacher. Like 
many of our best English authors, and almost 
all of the best American ones, his thoughts 
are trained after the German fashion, and 
much reading of German writers has Ger- 
manized his language somewhat more than is 
consistent with the genius of his mother- 
tongue. Indeed, we are not satisfied that af- 
fectation has not as much to do with this be- 
setting sin of many of the best minds on both 
continents as any necessity they feel for coining 
or borrowing words wherewith they may express 
their thoughts. The genuine English lan- 
guage is, we believe, amply rich enough for 
the profoundest thinker to clothe his ideas 
withal, when those ideas are definite, and not 
mere shadows or outlines of thoughts, whose 
vagueness the dreamer endeavours to conceal 
even from himself, by dressing them in a lan- 
guage made specially for them, and which not 
unfrequently enables him to impose upon 
himself and others things thus mystically en- 
titled as things which they had grasped and 
measured. 

This is the sin of the German school who 
write in the British tongue, and it is the 
striking fault of Mr. Longfellow. In common 
with his compeers, he continually mistakes 
vagueness for profundity, and his meaning 
is often unintelligible to others simply because 
he has not a definite idea within himself. But 
these are spots upon the sun. We hail in 
him with pleasure a poet of a lofty class—a 
man who thinks for himself, and dares to 
avow his thoughts. We have inthis volume 
not a few of the most truthful utterances of 
Carlyle breathed in poetry that will be read 
and taken to the heart in many a circle from 
which the prototype would be rejected as the 
mutterer in a mystical jargon of a creed which 








nobody can comprehend. Here is one :— 





LIFE. 


“ Life is real! Life is earnest ! 
And the grave is not its goal ; 
‘Dust thou art, to dust returnest,’ 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day. 


Art is long, and time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 
In the world’s broad field of battle 
In the bivouac of Life, : 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife! 


Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant ! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead; 

Act,—act in the living Present ! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead ! 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can wake our lives sublime, 

And departing, leave behind us 
Footsteps on the sands of time ; 


Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait.’’ 


There is a solemnity of tone in the following, 
which goes to the heart like a knell. It should 
be read twice to be thoroughly enjoyed. There 
is more of meaning in it than comes out on the 
first glance. 


A MIDNIGHT MASS FOR THE DYING YEAR, 


“Yes, the Year is growing old, 
And his eye is pale and bleared! 
Death, with frosty hand and cold, 
Plucks the old man by the beard, 
Sorely,—sorely ! 


The leaves are falling, falling, 
Solemnly and slow; 
‘Caw! caw!’ the rooks are calling, 
It is a sound of woe, 
Asound of woe! 


Through woods and mountain passes 
The winds, like anthems, roll | 
They are chanting solemn masses, 
Singing, ‘ Pray for this poor soul, 
Pray,—pray !’ 
And the hooded clouds, like friars, 
Tell their beads in drops of rain, 
And patter their doleful prayers ;— 
But their prayers are all in vain, 
All in vain ! 
There he stands in the foul weather, 
The foolish, fond Old Year, 
Crowded with wild flowers and with heather, 
Like weak, despised Lear, 
A king,—a king! 
Then comes the summer-like day, 
Bids the old man rejoice! 
His joy! his last! O, the old man gray, 
Loveth that ever-soft voice, 
Gentle and low. 


To the crimson woods he saith,— 
To the voice gentle and low 
Of the soft air, like a daughter’s breath,— 
* Pray do not mock me so! 
Do not laugh at me!’ 


And now the sweet day is dead; 
Cold in his arms it lies; 
No stain from its breath is spread 
Over the glassy skies, 
No mist or stain! 


Then, too, the Old Year dieth, 
And the forests utter a moan, 
Like the voice of one who crieth 
In the wilderness alone, 
‘ Vex not his ghost !’ 


Then comes, with an awful roar, 
Gathering and sounding on, 
The storm-wind from Labrador, 
The wind Euroclydon, 

The storm-wind! 


Howl! howl! and from the forest 
Sweep the red leaves away! 
Would, the sins that thou abhorrest,, 
O Soul! could thus decay, 
And be swept away ! 
For there shall come a mightier blast, 
There shall be a darker day; 
And the stars from heaven down-cast, 
Like red leaves be swept away! 
Kyrie, eleyson ! 
Christe, eleyson !’’ 


We doubt if there be a living poet im 


England, save Wordsworth, who could have 
produced so delightful a poem as 


THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS. 


“There is a Reaper, whose name is Death, 
And, with his sickle keen, 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between. 
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‘Shall I have nought that is fair?’ saith he: 
* Have nought but the bearded grain ? 

Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to me, 
I will give them all back again.’ 


He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 
He kissed their drooping leaves ; 

It was for the Lord of Paradise 
He bound them in his sheaves. 


‘My Lord has need of these flowerets gay,’ 
The Reaper said, and smiled ; 

‘Dear tokens of the earth are they, 
Where he wasonce a child, 


‘ They shall all bloom in fields of light, 
Transplanted by my care, 

And saints, upon their garments white, 
These sacred blossoms wear.’ 

And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 
The flowers she most did love ; 

She knew she should find them all again 
In the fields of light above. 

O, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 
The Reaper came that day ; 

Twas an angel visited the green earth, 
And took the flowers away.’’ 


Another, and we must reluctantly bid adieu 


to a volume which contains more genuine 
“somes than any in the English tongue which 


as come under our notice of late years. May 


we have more and more of such visitors from 
the Far West, not only to enrich our stores 
thought by their own wealth, but to stimulate 
the mind of our island to put forth something 
in the form of poetry more worthy than it has 
adventured of late. 


THE BELEAGUERED CITY. 


“T have read in some old, wondrous tale, 
Some legend strange and vague, 
That a midnight host of spectres pale 
Beleaguered the walls of Prague. 


Beside the Moldau’s rushing stream, 
With the wan moon overhead, 

There stood, as in an awful dream, 
The army of the dead. 


White as a sea fog, landward bound, 
The spectral camp was seen, 

And with a sorrowful, deep sound, 
The river flowed between. 


No other voice nor sound was there, 
No drum, nor sentry’s pace, 

The mist-like banners clasped the air, 
As clouds with clouds embrace. 


But when the old cathedral bell 
Proclaimed the morning prayer, 

The white pavilions rose and fell 
On the alarmed air, 


Down the broad valley, fast and far, 
The troubled army fled : 

Uprose the gloomy morning star,— 
The ghastly host was dead! 


I have read in the wondrous heart of man, 
That strange and mystic scroll, 

That an army of phantoms, vast and wan, 
Beleaguer the human soul. 


Encamped beside life’s rushing stream, 
In fancy’s mystic light, 

Gigantic shapes and shadows gleam 
Portentous through the night. 


Upon its midnight battle-ground 
The spectral camp is seen, 

And, with a sorrowful, deep sound, 
Flows the river of life between. 


No other voice nor sound is there 
In the army of the grave— 

No other challenge breaks the air, 
But the rushing of life’s wave. 


But when the solemn and deep church-bell 
Entreats the soul to pray, 

The midnight phantoms feel the spell— 
The shadows sweep away. 


Down the broad vale of tears afar, 
The spectral camp has fled : 

Faith shineth as a morning star— 
Our ghastly fears are dead.’’ 





The Spirit of the Nation. Part II. Dublin. 
Duffy. 

Repeal Songs and Ballads. Cork. Haly. 

THESE publications are more significant 
signs of the times than speeches at public 
meetings and leading articles in newspapers. 
The speech may be that of an advocate, the 
article may be an effusion whose fee is measured 
by its bluster ; but the poetry—such “ thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn” as these, 
come fresh from the depths of the soul: they 
are no carefully woven cobwebs of the brain, 


of the toil of the brain. Then the language is 


‘admiration for their genius, awe at their en- 
‘thusiasm, terror at the prospect of the future 
'which they open, that we glance over these 
‘collections of lyrics, which, as they come from 
‘the heart, cannot fail to go straight to the 
hearts of an audience otherwise prepared to 
receive them. If there be any truth in maxims, 
| the framers of these songs tor the people have 
| influences more powerful than those who make 
| their laws, and the tendency of those influences 
|is fearfully towards a convulsion. None preach 
| peace, most of them breathe of war, and the 
'veil of patriotism and nationality is thrown 
‘over the bloodiest suggestions, and to the 
| excited eye will be an excuse for calling mas- 
| sacre a virtue, and plunder justice. 
| But we must not enter here upon the theme, 
| so tempting whenever one is‘required to com- 
ment upon any thing that comes from Ireland. 
‘Our duty is simply to note these productions 
as works of art, and, thus viewed, they are en- 
titled to very high praise. In the first place, 
they are realities—they are what érue poetry 
must always be, the utterances of the heart, not 





admirably suited to the subjects, and for the 
same cause, passion never wants words, and 
it always clothes itself in the most apt. ‘These 
Lyrics must become a part of the history of 
Ireland, and they will better tell its tale than 
any number of state papers or commissioners’ 
reports. 

We select from these compositions but one 
specimen that has a political bearing, for, hap- 
pily, there are scattered among them many of 
higher and nobler purpose that will better suit 
the sober character of these purely literary 
pages, and more advantayeously exhibit the 
genius of Young Ireland. 


Here is a very beautiful composition, on a 
subject which her people may justly boast :— 


THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 
**My country! on thy famished brow 
A faint sweet smile appears ; 
Oh! where are they who mock’d thee now? 
I do not hear their cheers! 


Thou hast achieved a mighty thing— 
A nation hath com)ined, 

To break the thousand links that cling, 
From habit, round the mind. 


From habit, and from choice, and some 
Will own almost from fate, 

They sought a Lethe midst their gloom, 
And wildly felt elate ! 


Yet, with « giant’s strength, they burst 
Those fetters at a bound; 

And stood, amidst the nations, first, 
With moral grandeur crown’d. 


Thou wert too long a scorn to those 
Who, like the Spartan, smiled, 
To see thee fall, and to expose 
The slave to his free child! 


But let that pass: like winter wind, 
It cannot mar thy spring— 

Would thou hadst nothing more unkind 
From Memory’s store to bring! 


For, like the Patriarch of old, 
Amidst thy sons were those, 
Accurs’d, like Cham, who could behold 
Thy shame but to expose. 


‘Servants of servants they shall be,’ 
When, through thy valleys fair, 

Their brothers’ ‘ tents’ are spreading free 
Beneath God’s special care. Cc. J. D.”’ 


What force is there in this poem, so truly 
Irish in sentiment ; telling, in language so for- 
cible, the presence of the volcano that is raging 
in the depths of the popular mind. 


A DREAM. 
“T dreamt a dream, a dazzling dream, of a green isle far 


away, 
Where the glowing west to the ocean’s breast calleth the 
dying day: 
And — island green was as fair a scene as ever man’s eye 
id see, 
With its chieftains bold, and its temples old, and its homes 
and its altars free ! 
No — foe did that green isle know—no stranger band it 
ore, 
Save the merchant train from sunny Spain, and from Afric’s 
golden shore! 





but deep and earnest utterances of hearts 
whose life-blood is stirred by the spirit of in-| 
dignation at wrongs which, whether real or | 
imaginary, are felt and believed, and of earnest 
resolution at all risks to be avenged. | 
It is, therefore, with a strange mingling of ' 


And the young man’s heart would fondly start, and the old 
man’s eye would smile, 

As their thoughts would roam o’er the ocean foam to that 

lone and ‘ holy isle!’ 


Years passed by, and the orient sky blazed with a new-born 
ight 


ee. } 


And the diamond shrines from plundered mines, and the 
golden fanes of Jove, 

Melted away in the blaze of day at the simple spell-word— 
Love! 

The light serene o’er that island green played with its saving 





beams, 

And the fires of Baal waxed dim and pale, like the stars ip 
the morning streams ! 

And ’t was joy to hear, in the bright air clear, from out each 
sunny glade, 

The’ tinkling bell, from the quiet cell, or the cloister’s 
tranquil shade ! 


A cloud of night o’er that dream so bright soon with its dark 
wing came, 

And the happy scene of that island green was lost in blood 
and shame; 

For its kings unjust betrayed their trust, and its queens, 
though fair, were frail ; 

And a robber band, from a stranger land, with their war. 
whoops filled the gale ;— 

A fatal spell on that green isle fell—a shadow of death and 

loom 

Pesan withering o’er, from shore to shore, like the breath of 
the foul simoom ; 

And each green hill’s side was crimson dyed, and each stream 
rolled red and wild, 

With the mingled blood of the brave and good—of mother, 
and maid, and child! 


Dark was my dream, though many a gleam of hope through 
that black night broke, 

Like a star’s bright form through a whistling storm, or the 
moon through a midnight oak! 

And many a time, with its wings sublime, and its robes of 
saffron light, 

Would the morning rise on the eastern skies, but to vanish 
again in night! 

For, in abject prayer, the people there still raised their fet. 
tered hands, 

When the sense of right, and the power to smite, are the 
spirit that commands ; 

For those who would sneer at the mourner’s tear, and heed 
not the suppliant’s sigh, 

Would bow in awe to that first great law—a banded nation’s 
cry ! 


At length arose o’er that isle of woes a dawn with a steadier 
smii'e, 

And, in happy hour, a voice of power awoke the slumbering 
isle! 


And the aad all obeyed the call of their chief’s unsceptred 
hand, 

Vowing to raise, as in ancient days, the name of their own 
dear Jand! 

My dream grew bright as the sunbeam’s light, as I watched 
that isle’s career 

Through the varied scene and the joys serene of many a 
future year; 

And oh! what thrill did my bosom fill, as I gazed on a 
pillared pile, 

Where a senate once more in power watched o’er the rights 
of that lone green isle ! 

‘* DEsMoND.’” 


May the warning thus uttered not be un- 
heeded by English ears ! 








EDUCATION. 


Nouveau Mélange, Narratif, Descriptif, Historique, 
et Littéraire ; Recueil Classique, Morceaus 
Choisis, &c. Par Marin pDE LA VoyE et 
ALEXANDRE TascHE. Londres, 1843. A.H. 
Baily and Co. 

Tuts is a most comprehensive volume, and cer- 
tainly by far the most agreeable one for students 
which we have ever seen. Opening with minute 
and practical rules for beginners, it next offers a 
dictionary of idiomatical expressions usually found 
in modern French authors, then an alphabetical list 
of the irregular verbs. These are followed by a 
well-selected collection of passages from the best 
works in the language, modern as well as ancient, 
and in making which the editors have studied the 
amusement and instruction of the student. At the 
foot of the extract from each author, a list of his 
most famous works is given, together with the place 
and time of his birth. To these succeed some entire 
tales which have obtained celebrity, such as Saint 
Pierre’s ‘‘ La Chaumiére Indienne,’’ Chateau- 
briand’s ‘‘ Atala,’’ and Madame Cottin’s ‘‘ Elisa- 
beth,’’ Each page is bordered by proverbs, after 
the fashion introduced by Maunder in his ‘‘ Trea- 
sury of Knowledge.”” We can confidently say of 
this volume, that to schools and private families it 
will be a valuable acquisition; for it combines, 
in fact, that which so many books profess to 
offer, but fail to yield, to the student of French— 
an introduction at once to the literature and the 
language ; and we know not why all books of in- 
struction in languages should not be so framed. We 
heartily recommend this to such of our readers a8 
may be seeking to acquire a knowledge of the polite 
tongue of Europe. 





And Bethlehem’s star shone bright afar o’er the lost world’s 
darksome night ; 
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FICTION. 


Caleb Stukely. In 3 vols. Edinburgh, 1844. 
Blackwood and Co. 

WE detest the class of novels to which Caleb 
Stukely belongs—a class which has grown out 
of the necessities of the periodical form in 
which the greater portion of them have ap- 
peared ; the writers, obedient to the behests of 
the magazine, not striving after truth and na- 
ture, but compelled to study how they may 
best outbid a rival in excitement, or how serve 
the purposes of faction and pander to the pre- 
judices of bigoted partizans. Not the least 
charm of literature, until of late, has been its 
neutral character: we have been wont to love 
it because it was a domain sacred from the in- 
trusion of factious hates and party personalities: 
the passing feuds of the time were forgotten 
where the gifted of all creeds, and colours, and 
climes, of all parties and sects, assembled in 
their common characters as men to seek the 
true and adore the beautiful, with no meaner 
motive than the cultivation of those diviner 
faculties with which a benevolent Providence 
has endowed them. 

But, urged by magazine necessities, some 
authors of no mean capacities have lately 
desecrated this hallowed ground by the intro- 
duction of the basest and vilest of party pas- 
sions and faction feuds; they have made 
literature the medium for the diffusion of the 
gall of their own bad hearts, and for uncon- 
sciously infusing into the hearts of their un- 
suspecting readers the hates and prejudices 
that disgrace their own. 

Blackwood’s Magazine has been the most 
remarkable for this, probably because it is in 
its pages that the best works of the class have 
appeared. But the ability with which the 
business is done, instead of excusing, aggra- 
vates the crime. Clumsy writers would have 
exhibited so plainly the poisonous character of 
their compound, that the reader would have 
been deterred from tasting; but the authors 
whom Blackwood has hired to do the dirty 
work have been men of talent, though not 
men of genius; and so well has it been done, 
that even those who most detested the design, 
and despised the authors of it, were tempted to 
read on, in admiration of the cleverness with 
which the job was executed. 

The characteristic features of this class of 
novels is the systematic misrepresentation of 
creeds, whether religious or political, and the 
picturing of persons as demons if they differ 
from, as saints if they agree with, the opinions 
the writer is pleased to patronize, or which he is 
paid to promulgate, it being for the most part 
amatter of perfect unconcern to him whether 
he contributes to a Tory, Whig, or Radical 
periodical, being just as ready to dish up scan- 
dal and abuse to tickle the taste of the democrat 
and dissenter, as to gratify the prejudices of the 
aristocrat and churchman. 

Nor is this so difficult a matter as one un- 
versed in authorcraft might imagine. The 
awe 1s very simple and the recipe might run 

us :— 

Are you hired for Blackwood or Tait ? Sup- 
pose the former, as inthe instance of the au- 
thor before us. Take for your hero a youth of 
noble birth or high breeding, or both; send 
him to Oxford to confirm his principles, and 
then subject him to a series of misfortunes, all 
brought about by the agency of villains, who, 
of course, belong to the adverse faction. You 
will thus bring upon the stage a multitude of 
characters in the sketching of whom you have 
but one rule to observe, that is, to picture the 
personages who are of the party for which you 
write as demigods, the impersonation of all 
that is virtuous, amiable, wise, and witty in 
mind, and noble and lovely in body, and to limn 
the actors of the party you oppose as black as 
your pen can paint them, investing them with 
every vice, and denying to them any virtue. 


_ By this simple process you achieve two 
Mmportant objects: you flatter the vanity of 





! . . . 
the partizan patrons of the magazine, by in- 


directly assuring them that they are collectively 
and individually the salt of the earth, because 


ithey belong to your own party, the argument 


justly indignant if a dissenting periodical were 


being thus: the per-onages here described are 
so good and great, because they are Tories or 
Radicals, as the case may be; you are a Tory 
or Radical, therefore you are as great and good 
as the actors in the tale; and, secondly, you 
gratifiy the malevolence of which there is a 
dash in the composition of human nature, and 
which is especial y indulged under the excuse of 
political or religious zeal, by giving to party and 
sectarian hatreds a plausible pretence, and 


enabling the gratified reader,under the form of | 


abuse of Toryism or Radicalism, to abuse the 


Radical or Tory neighbour, or rival, or anybody | 


else one hates, one knows not why, and does 
not venture to inquire. 

But other important purposes are served by 
those popular party novels. They are con- 
venient substitutes for argument. 

To the larger portion of every party, and 
especially to the most thick-and-thin partizans, 
it is very provoking to be asked to maintaintheir 
cause by argument; it is not always convenient 
to give a reason for one’s faith, and as it is 
not the fashion nowadays to answer argument 
with acudgel, itisagreat consolationto partizans 
to he armed with weapons which accomplish 
the object almost as efficiently as cracking the 
skull. This modern invention for defeating a 
too logical opponentis the employment of moral 
instead of physical force: filch from him his good 
name, throw dirt at him in abundance,and some 
of it will stick. But there are personagesso pure, 
so free from all offence, that abuse flung at 
them directly would, not unlikely,rebound upon 
the thrower. In such cases it is that the 
magazine nove'-writer becomes a valuable 
auxiliary. He proclaims, not in so many words, 
but by the silent, yet effective illustration pro- 
fessed to be drawn from real life, that all Tories, 
or all Radicals, are unredeemed scoundrels, 
because they are Tories or Radicals ; from 
which the inference is, that the good man, in 
whom personally we cannot find a blot, must 
be really a personage to be shunned and hated, 
because of his sect and party, and he is hated 
and abused accordingly with hearty good-will. 
Glorious triumph of authorship is this !— 
Honour to Mr. Warren, and the tribe he has 
called into existence! 

Next to the author of Ten Thousand a Year, 
though following certainly at humble distance, 
is the author of Caleb Stukely, a novel con- 
cocted with the same design as its predecessor, 
but slightly varymg the object of its calumnies. 
Mr. Warren levelled his caricature against the 
Liberal party in general. Caleb Stuke/y is 
specially devoted to abuse of Dissenters, and 
a fouler libel we never read, nor one which 
exhibited so bad aheart. Wedo notmean to say 
that there are not among dissenting preachers 
some hypocrites and some rogues; but the 
obvious purpose of the writer of this novel is to 
insinuate that all, or the great majority of them, 
are such as he describes. The entire aim 
of the work is. indeed, to discredit non-confor- 
mists after the fashion and by the process we 
have described above. 

Now we, as sincere Churchmen, protest 
against this method of fighting dissent and 
advancing our own cause. Let us at least war 
with the fair weapons of honest controversy, 
not by slander, and let us answer by argument 
and not seek to silence by personalities. There 
is not a true Churchman who would not feel 


to publish a cleverly written tale, the purport 
of which was, by exhibiting some of the men 
who have disgraced their holy office in the 
Church, to inculcate that all clergymen were 
as bad and all Churchmen as graceless ; and 
that which we should angrily denounce when 
wielded against ourselves, we cannot honestly 
do other than condemn when employed on 
our side. 





abhorrence the whole class of novels to which 
Caleb Stukely belongs. But we must admit 
that it does its dirty work with very great 
ability. ‘The earlier portions of the narrative 
are especially spirited, and the opening of the 
story excites an interest which is not main- 
tained to the end. About the middle of the 
second volume the writer begins to flag, as if 
his imagination were exhausted, or, as we 
suspect, he had not arranged his plot before 
he began, and when he was plunged into the 
midst, was puzzled how to extricate himself, 
from which dilemma he escapes clumsily and 
with difficulty, and with an evident change of 
intention from that with which he started, 
The college scenes are admirably hit off, and 
| there is truth to nature in the hero’s first love 
| adventure, which, ugly though its features be- 
;come at last, we do not deem unnatural, 
| From the period of the death of this first and 
most interesting heroine, the story loses all its 
attractions. It should have ended there, and 
then the reader would have preserved pleasing 
recollections of the author, and a desire for 
further acquaintance with him; but thence- 
forth he becomes tediously prosy, eking out 
| a barrenness of fancy in the invention of inci- 
| dent, with dull dialogues, that in no way ad- 
vance the plot. ‘Thus it drags its slow length 
along through hundreds of closely printed 
pages, sending the reader to sleep by sermons 
out of place and essays where he looked for 
dialogues ; and few, we suspect, can boast of 
perseverance to pursue it to its conclusion, 

We are not surprised that such admirable ca- 
terers for the public as the Messrs. Blackwood 
should have accepted it for their magazine, 

since it is probable their judgment was formed 

from inspection of the earlier chapters only, 

and they fully justify the choice; but we are 

astonished that, seeing it entire, and hearing, 

as they must have done, the opinions of the 

public and of the press, they should have ad- 

ventured upon its republication in the costly 

form in which it lies upon our table. 

It will be but fair to present a specimen of 
this work, and a very favourable one it shall 
be. There is good writing in the following 
description of 

CALEB’S FIRST LOVE. 

‘“‘T had now known Emma Fitzjones three 
months. At the earliest moment of our interview 
J had fallen beneath the aggression of her beauty. 
My love grew in proportion to the quickness with 
which it was at first called forth. It increased by 
what it fed on. I had long ceased to be master of 
my actions—of myself. Absorbed in her existence, 
I had no happiness excluded from her presence, no 
real joy but in feasting on her charms. More than 
any thing else, I desired totell her so, to acquaint 
her with the strength and depth of my passion, and 
to implore her to requite my true affection—to ex- 
change her maiden love for mine. Many opportu- 
nities I had to make this interesting communication; 
but I might have been dumb for any help my 
tongue afforded me. It would not budge. Every 
attempt I made to disburthen my poor overloaded 
heart threatened me with suffocation—the words 
stuck in my throat, so sure as I called them there 
for utterance. In this extremity, for the same rea- 
son that the blind man applies to his sense of touch, 
I invoked the assistance of my eyes, and eloquent I 
am sure they were, if they delivered half that my 
flurried soul conveyed to them. I hoped, believed, 
felt that I was understood. Still one syllable would 
have made assurance doubly sure, and, till it wag 
spoken, I was virtually as much separated from my 
prize as on the evening when I caught the first half 
glimpse of it, ignorant and careless of the value of 
the treasure that had lighted on my path. Determined 
to make a confession, satisfied that I should be able 
to do no such thing—alternately courageous as a 
lion, and shy and fearful as a lamb—on the morning 
subsequent to the above scene, I planted myself in a 
narrow lane, through which I knew she must walk 
on her way to Chesterton. 

‘« It was a brisk autumnal morning, bright and 
love-inspiring. The neighbourhood of Cambridge, 
it must be confessed, has very little interest in the 
picturesque. Those mighty smallnesses, the Gog- 
magog excrescences, in spite of the pardonable and 





For these reasons, we repeat, we hold in 
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believe them mountains, look painfully ridiculous on 
the sensible horizon, as they rise there an inch or 
two higher than the broad and barren level. Green 
lanes are few, the sweet sequestered spots are none. 
The far-renowned Cam herself, save where she winds 
with unobtrusive and scholastic grace, ripply and 
clear, beside some grassy college plain—what is she 
but a slice of muddied Thames, cut on a windy day, 
aid at its ugliest turn, and fixed between her own 
two aguish banks of dripping rushes? The sun, 
this fair autumnal morning, shone upon Nature in 


her lowliest attire, and still my throbbing heart, 


tuned to sympathy by love, looked from within, and 
saw all things beautiful. With what ashow of love- 
liness can the source of light, and the source of all 
human joy, deck and enliven the meanest spot of 
earth! It was a buoyant day—one that, as it 
passes, we would gladly cling to, or keep back—a 
cheerful and a cheering day. Ah! I have known 
many such, in seasons, too, of trial and of anguish, 
and they have stanched the tear, and eased the brain, 
and drawn with silken force the soul from evil 
thoughts to thoughts of kindliness and love. Ah! 
thrice blessed giver of light and warmth! Surely 
it was upon a ray of sunny light that the illuminated 
thought of immortality first streamed into the sa- 
vage mind ! 

‘* At an early hour I took up my position. I was 
sure that I should see her. She had not told me 
so; but aconviction, more satisfying than mere 
words, supported my belief—a conviction born of 
indistinct, impalpable declarations; a thousand evi- 
dent nothings, from which I flattered myself not 
only into a certainty of our present meeting, but 
into a gratifying belief that I had already won her 
virgin young affections. I must have presented a 
strange spectacle to an attentive observer, had such 
a one been present. I was ashamed to be found by 
her watching for her appearance. I desired rather 
to suggest the idea that chance had brought us at the 
same time to the spot. With this deliberate view, 
I marched to the extreme end of the lane, turned the 
angle of it, and took my body out of sight. With 
my head peeping round the corner, I marked the 
entrance into the street of every female figure. Did 
any One assume the most remote likeness to the 
lady I expected, in an instant I was out, advancing 
towards her with my quickest, busiest step. Many 
blue bonnets, and many grey pelisses, doomed me 
to disappointment, and sent me, drooping, back 
again. Fortwo good hours had I been ‘ a wakeful 
sentry, and on duty now,’ when a form, difficult in- 
deed to be mistaken, tripped into the lane. Flushed 
and confused, I hurried from the point of observa- 
tion, and staggered towards it—I was at Emma’s 
Side. 

“* We stopped, we blushed, and spoke. I made 
a puerile remark, to which she gave some answer, 
and then moved gently on. I turned to go in such 
good company. Oh! she would not think of that 
—she could not take me back again. I was grow- 
ing a sad inventor. With brazen audacity, albeit 
with a weak and faltering voice, I said that I was 
walking forward, when the sight of her stopped me 
in my progress. Did she suppose, I marvel, that I 
had eyes behind as well as eyes before ? 

‘‘ How shall I narrate the wholeof a conversation 
which was forgotten an hour after it took place, or 
which, more properly to speak, never was remem- 
bered ? Wewalked on. For the first time I had 
possession of her arm. I held it ata modest dis- 
tance, and scarcely felt its fairy weight. Proud as 
amonarch was 1 of my prize? As we proceeded, 
the sensible burden became distinct and undeniable, 
and my heart grew bolder. A tender pressure, 
hardly intended, conceived and executed like a flash, 
suspended me in keen and dreadful doubt. It did 
not offend. I gloried in triumphant love. Still 
we proceeded, and the arm I gathered in a closer 
fold, and constrained with gentlest might. We 
reached the water side. Upon the bank we strolled, 
silent and overpowered. Her arm had fallen, and 
our hands were clasped. Oh, for a word to speak, 
to utter, and relieve my full and parching throat! I 
raised the hand—that fair and milkwhite hand—I 
kissed and seared it with my burning tears. 

‘** Emma, Emma!’ I cried, the awakened water- 
drops still pouring down my boyish cheeks, ‘ do 
ag love me? Say youdo! Let mehear you say 
it ! 

“‘ Her head fell upon my shoulder, and the beau- 
tiful black hair, released from its imprisonment, 
flowed loosely to her shoulders. I kissed her coral 
lips. ‘ Tell me, Emma, that you love me. Say that 
you would give up every thing forme. I could die 


for you. I cannot live without you. Tell me, 
dearest Emma, could you be happy all your days 
with a poor clergyman for your partner? Oh, 1 
could be steeped in poverty with you, and still be 
rich! Speak, speak to me, dearest Emma !’ She 
pressed my hand. I was answered, and was happy. 

‘‘How upon our road homeward we chatted 
about flowers and birds, and every beauteous thing 
of life! How suddenly unreserved did we become ! 
How very much she was pleased with objects that 
afforded me delight, and how interesting to me was 
every little matter that had a share in her esteem ! 
How strange, how thrilling, how delicious, was this 
young excitement!” 








Sir Cosmo Digby. A Romance. By J. A. Sr. 
Joun. 3vols. London, 1843. Bentley. 

WE are in doubt whether to be more pleased or 
offended with this novel. When we are inclined to 
praise, some scene abounding in monstrous impro- 
babilities, some characters wholly unnatural, some 
over-strained description, or some prosy dialogue, 
rises up to forbid the words of approval which the 
pen was about to indite. When we feel in censo- 
rious mood at the recollection of these defects, the 
rising bile is appeased by reminiscences of an inge- 
nious plot, many passages of unquestionable power 
both in conception and execution, a few personages 
painted from the life, and some spirited colloquies 
indicating the presence of a truly dramatic genius. 
Upon the whole, balancisig the excelleacies against 
the faults, and giving the author the benefit of the 
doubt, we must recommend Sir Cosmo Digby to be 
placed upon the list of books to be read, provided 
the reader has leisure ; for if he have but a short 
time to devote to books, there are many even of the 
new novels to be preferred to this. 

The period of the story is that of the Newport 
riots, and when we consider the extreme difficulty 
of handling very recent topics, and especially such | 
as are invested with political excitement, it will be | 
admitted that Mr. St. John has exhibited a very 
creditable mastery over the somewhat intractable 
materials with which he had to work. Of course, 
in genuine novel fashion, the basis of the plot is a 
love tale, with the developement of which the riots 
are entangled, and in the fortunes of the lovers the 
reader cannot fail to feel a deep interest. Sir Cosmo 
Digby is a baronet of very old times, such as may 
have existed some centuries ago, but whose like 
certainly could not be found in these days. He 
locks up his wealth in huge chests, as a man used 
to do before funds were invented. But we must 
not disturb the reader’s pleasure by anticipation of 
the plot. We will cite a passage as a specimen of 
the author’s style, and avery creditable one it is. 

Denzi1, the hero of the romance, is the person 
to whom the following incident occurs during a visit 
at the mansion of the baronet :— 





A NIGHT SCENE. 

“One night, as he lay awake, closely entangled in 
the meshes of his own thoughts, a footstep in the 
corridor, with which his bed-chamber communicated, 
suddenly startled him. The whole family had long, 
he thought, retired to rest; for it was some time past 
midnight, and he hadnever before heard aught stirring 
at that hour. He therefore concluded indubitably, 
that some robber had broken into the castle, and 
groping about for the poker, he seized it, and opening 
his door softly, looked forth into the corridor. 

‘*The person, whoever he was, had passed; and 
Denzil saw him, at a little distance, apparently 
wrapped and muffled in drapery, while a dim light was 
thrown upon the walls, from a lamp which he held in 
his hand. The first impulse was to shout aloud, and 
give the alarm to the servants ; but reflecting that the 
individual was alone, he considered himself equal to 
contend with him, and therefore resolved to follow 
and quietly watch his movements. This, there- 
fore, he did. Stepping softly behind the advancing 
figure, he saw him turn aside into a narrow passage, 
leading towards the numerous turrets which rose in 
that part of the building. The person then opened a 
door, which leaving ajar, he ascended a narrow flight 
of steps, Denzil still following, as closely as was 
practicable, without discovering himself. The wind- 
ing staircase, which permitted little light to reach 
him, at length terminated in a large hall. This the | 
figure traversed slowly, and then entered upon | 
another corridor, longer than any he had before seen | 
in the castle. It ended, however, in a doorway, re- | 
sembling that of a chapel, surmounted by a ribbed 
and pointed arch, adorned with rosettes. The indivi- 
dual whose motions he watched now applied a key to | 
the door, and threw it open. He then paused for a | 
moment, as if reluctant to proceed ; but recovering 








his resolution, advanced across the apartment, the 
dimensions and features of which the lamp shewed 


— 
but faintly, wotil he reached an arched recess, closeq 
by dark curtains. These being drawn aside, disclosed 
two lofty tapers, burning one on either hand. 4 
female figure, in white marble, reposing Upon 
cushions of the same material, occupied the space be. 
tween the candles; and in front stood a small cippus 
or altar, upon which the person, turning half round, 
set down his lamp. Denzil now saw it was Sir Cosmo 
Digby. 

‘* Upon making this discovery, which greatly an. 
noyed and disconcerted him, his first impulse was to 
retire. But besides that this would have been no easy 
matter, on account of the pitchy darkness, and the 
number and intricacy of the passages, staircases, 
halls, and corridors, which were to be traversed, he 
experienced an intense curiosity to unravel the 
mystery then going on before him. He was no ca. 
suist in the nicer distinctions of morality. His reso. 
lution was, doubtless, in itself wrong. But as in 
taking it he had been impelled by no sinister motive, 
he easily compounded with his conscience for leave 
to witness the remainder of this strange scene. When 
Sir Cosmo, as observed above, had placed his lamp 
upon the cippus, he approached gently the recumbent 
figure, and, stooping down, kissed it on the lips, on 
the eyes, and on the forehead, and, after repeating 
this action several times, kneeled beside it on the 
stone pavement; and with hand clasped, and eyes 
lifted up to heaven, appeared to be lost in prayer, 
Denzil’s whole system of feelings and opinions res. 
pecting him underwent an instantaneous revolution, 
He had detected the secret avenue by which the heart 
of the haughty aristocrat communicated with the 
common ocean of humanity. Here then, in this chill 
and stately citadel of clay, the lamp of love, the least 
mortal of all mortal things—if mortal, indeed, it be— 
burned in all its brightness, though not a single ray 
was ordinarily suffered to beam forth externally, 
Denzil perceived the lips move, and once or twice a 
slight murmur of the voice was audible. 

“‘ His prayer over, the old man rose from his 
knees, and taking up the lamp advanced along the 
wall of the chapel, and kindled a number of tall tapers 
rising out of branches of silver, each ina separate 
niche. As inthe performance of this singular office 
he approached the door, Denzil concealed himself. 
He then passed and proceded up the other side, 
repeating at every step the same act, till the 
whole chapel was in a blaze of light. He then 
returned to the great niche at the farther 
extremity, where he sat down beside the marble 
effigy, his elbow resting on the basement, and sup- 
porting his reclined head on his hand. 

‘¢ Denzil, shrouded in the darkness of the corridor, 
now contemplated the whole scene at his leisure. 
He counted the number of niches and of candles, and 
found that there were in all forty-nine. He observed, 
however, that two cavities were empty and without 
lights. The chapel was arched above, and the groins, 
spreading and delicate, appeared to rest on a succes- 
sion of slender pillars with Gothic capitals, and con- 
nected with each other by a series of fanciful orna- 
ments. The floor was paved with chequers of 
black and white marble, and a number of inscrip- 
tions, too distant for him to read, appeared on tab- 
lets in the niches. A multitude of winged heads pro- 
jected from the wall, and over the fanciful little taber- 
nacle, which contained the marble figure of the lady, 
stood an angel with a trumpet in his mouth. Sit 
Cosmo appeared to be himself transformed into 
stone. Neither word nor sigh escaped him, but he 
sat absolutely motionless, buried in profound thought. 

‘¢ Exceedingly perplexed by all he had seen, and 
deeply grieved that he should have thus intruded upon 
the privacy of his friend, Denzil retreated along the 
corridor, in the hope of being able to feel the way to 
his bed-room, but found that in the dark it was no 
easy matter. He searched for the door by which he 
had entered the great hall, and after groping about for 
a considerable time appeared to have discovered it. He 
therefore advanced, slowly spreading his hands before 
him to prevent his striking against any thing in the 
darkness, and coming to the top of a staircase, de- 
scended, rejoicing that, as he supposed, he had fallen 
so easily onthe right track. The number of steps 
appeared, however, to have greatly augmented since 
his ascent, and when at length he arrived at the bot- 
tom, the door proved to be firmly shut; and there 
was consequently no exit in that direction. He now 
experienced extreme vexation and no little alarm ; for 
although he could apprehend no bodily injury, he would 
at the moment have preferred being placed within the 
sweep of a battery, to the discovery of his indiscretion 
by Sir Cosmo Digby. Under the influence of these 
feelings he remounted the staircase with the greatest 
possible speed ; and on regaining the great hall, recom- 
menced his endeavours to find the door by which he 
hadentered. His efforts were vain, and he began to 
despair of success ; when at a distance he beheld the 
baronet advancing towards him with his light. His 
thoughts were at that moment of the most painful 
kind, What explanation could he possibly give of 
the circumstances in which he had placed himself! 
Would Sir Cosmo lend the least credit to his appre- 
hensions of robbers? He might himself be conscious 


of having meant well; but the innocence of his put- 
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se would doubtless not prevent his host from en- 
tertaining the most unpleasant suspicions. If no- 
thing else, his arming himself with the poker would 
expose him to the ridicule of the baronet, and even 
this he dreaded as something intolerable. 

‘‘ The old man approached nearer and nearer, and 
yet the detestable door no where presented itself. At 
length, however, moving alittle to the right, he beheld 
it, and darting forward at the imminent risk of being 
detected rushed down stairs. Arrived at the bottom, 
as many difficulties as before encompassed him ; for 
until the light appeared he knew not which way to 
turn. He crept away, therefore, and held himself 
aloof as far as possible, ever keeping in advance of 
the old man, until at length he reached his chamber- 
door, and gliding in unperceived, was speedily plunged 
beneath the sheets, his teeth chattering, and his whole 
frame as cold as ice.”’ 








Allanston, or the Infidel: a Novel. Edited by Lapy 
CuattTertTon. In 3 vols. Newby, 1844. 

Lapy CHATTERTON ought not to have given the 
sanction of her title to this absurd and trashy novel. 
It has been so much the fashion of late to send forth 
bad books to the world under thepatronage of a good 
name, that it is quite time the reviewersshould inter- 
fere and puta stop to a practice which is, in truth, a 
sort of fraud upon the public ; for though the words 
“‘ edited by’’ are placed before the patron, it is well 
known that most persons who glance over an adver- 
tisement scarcely notice the distinction, and seeing 
a well-known name attached to the title of the book, 
conclude that it is the name of the author, and do 
not discover their mistake until it is bought, and on 
opening it, they wonder how such trash could be 
written bysuch anauthor. In the meanwhile, the 
publisher’s, or the writer’s, object is gained, the book 
has been pushed into sale by the trick, and the pur- 
chasers learn to discredit all booksellers, and to look 
with suspicion on every work that is advertised. 

This Allanston is a disgusting instance cf the 
sort of petty imposition we are denouncing. It 
would not merely be unworthy of Lady Chatterton’s 
pen, but it would disgrace the veriest drudge of the 
Minerva press. Never was there offered to the cir- 
culating libraries such a compound of improbability 
and absurdity of plot, with conceited ignorance and 
pedantic folly in composition. 

The hero commits a murder, becomes a Prime 
Minister, andis sent to Newgate, where he dies! 
And such as is this precious plot, so is the writing. 
Let not one of our readers be tempted, by Lady 
Chatterton’s name, to order it for the library or the 
book club. 








The Gravedigger: a Novel. By the Author of 

‘* The Scottish Heiress.’’ In 3 vols. Newby. 

Tue singular feature of this novel is the repeti- 
tion of himself, which the author has exhibited with 
a seeming unconsciousness that is quite amusing. 
It might have been entitled ‘‘ The Scottish Heiress 
Redivivus,’’ for it dishes up again, with very little 
disguise of form or flavouring, the plot, the charac- 
ters, and almost the thoughts and dialogues of that 
novel. Now, ‘‘ The Scottish Heiress’’ wasa really 
clever production, containing some admirable 
pictures of Scottish life, and we believe it interested 
wherever it was read. ‘‘ The Gravedigger,’’ being 
its double, is also clever and interesting, and will 
delight those who did not read ‘* The Heiress ;’’ but 
they who did read ‘‘ The Heiress,’’ may almost be 
said to have read ‘‘ The Gravedigger”’ by anticipa- 
- and therefore we cannot advise them to send 
or it. 








PERIODICALS. 


— 


The Dublin University Magazine, for January. 
Dublin. Curry and Co. 


Tus new number of a new volume more than 
sustains the high character which we attributed to 
the Irish Magazine in our notice of it last month. 
We have seldom seen a more interesting collection 
of papers; the subjects being selected with excel- 
lent taste, and all being ably treated. Those which 
have most pleased us are a Biographical Sketch of 
the late Dr. Maginn, of whom there is a very clever 
portrait; the first of a series of Historic Tableaux, 
brief but brilliant ; and a calm, learned article on 
Mesmerism, tracing its history from the earliest 
time to the present. The ‘‘ Episodes of Eastern 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Comie Album for 1844. London. Orr & Co. 

Tue contents of this volume are mainly contri- 
buted by the gentlemen who have made Punch so 
popular by their genuine humour, which it is their 
peculiar merit to have preserved pure from vulgarity. 
Their fun has not relaxed, and the Comic Album is 
in every respect worthy of their fame. The illus- 
trations are numerous and clever; and the names of 
Albert Smith, Laman Blanchard, and G, A’ Beckett, 
are guarantees that the lover of fun will not be dis- 
appointed if he seeks it here. We select two spe- 
cimens, which will make the gravest chuckle :— 


TOBY PUNCH TO HIS PAPA. 
“‘ Tickletop Hall Academy, 10th Dec. 1843. 
‘‘My dear Father,—The near approach of the 
Christmas vacation affords me the pleasurable oppor- 
tunity of addressing you on the subject of my studies, 
in which I trust you will find me greatly improved. 
On French days, I regularly dine off six dozen oysters, 
that I may acquire the language like a native, and 
already I find no difficulty in getting through a lot of 
Shelly’s works, which I quite devour, and readily 
translate into another tongue. Greek we learn by 
candle-light, as our professor thinks it the easiest 
method of becoming acquainted with Greece; but, 
after all, this is a point much questioned by some of 
the illuminati. Next half-year I am to commence 
Spanish ; in the meanwhile I am undergoing a pre- 
paratory course of onions and chesnuts. I have not 
yet touched Italian, fearing to have too many irons in 
the fire at once. I have almost forgotten my Latin, 
which, you will be glad to learn, I prosecute with the 
utmost rigour. After that, English comes quite easy 
and natural, for we stand in a class, to answer ques- 
tions relative to parts of speech and syntax (Mr.Tickle- 
top says the Income-tax is a sin-tax), and all that 
sort of thing; what we know we tell, and what we 
don’t, we miss, and that is called pass-ing! As for 
exercises, on Saturdays some of the boys learn to 
dance, which I am anxious to do, only I await your 
approval before I take any steps. I have filled a 
book with eyes, mouths, ears, and noses, so you will 
perceive that drawing has been a principal feature, 
but I hope soon to make faces, which will be delight- 
ful, although I must not paint myself in too flattering 
colours. Geography has not been neglected. I am 
as familiar with both globes as the gold and silver 
fish in the parlour, only I have not done any maps 
yet, as Mr. T. thinks maps will lead to chart-ism, 
which is to be avoided. Ancient history I find vastly 
entertaining, especially that portion about Romulus 
and Remus being suckled by a wolf, which reminded 
me of a like instance in more modern times, I mean 
Little Red Riding Hood, who was devoured by an 
animal of the same species. The cases are strikingly 
similar. The experiments in electricity were so truly 
shocking, that I preferred attending the hydraulic 
class, conducted by Mr. Welt, the shoemaker, who 
lately joined the Teatotallers ; and it is a singular 
coincidence, that all the boys’ boots have let in water 
ever since! I regret to state, that my last new 
clothes are torn to rags, the effects, I verily believe, 
of the new tar-iff; you must also furnish me with 
another great-coat, for, as the winter sets in, I shall 
be either ‘warm with’ or ‘cold without.’ Mr. 
Tickletop presents the compliments of the season. 
I hope to find you in good health on the 14th, and 
not as we shall be, ‘ breaking up.’ 
‘‘ Prom your dutiful and affectionate son, 
‘*Tosy Puncu.” 


YOUNG ENGLAND. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 

“¢ Of the disposition and dimensions of Young Eng- 
land, however, one has a rather more distinct avd 
definite idea: and at this very moment, not for once 
so ill-timed and intolerable, the united voices of those 
sons of freedom, my landlady’s nine lively, spirited, 
frolicsome, delightful little darlings, convey to my 
mind the most animated sense of his identity. Yes, 
it is Young England, in his habit as he squalls! As 
he squalls, falls, calls, and bawls—as he laughs, bel- 
lows, shrieks, and squeaks—as he stamps, tumbles, 
jumps, crashes, and smashes—plying, vigorously and 
simultaneously, his lungs, heels, toes, and hands— 
as he clatters at the window, kicks at the door, 
knocks over the inkstand, tugs off the tablecloth, 
sweeps down swarms cf glasses, breaks headlong 
through ceilings, tramples on tender toes, pokes out 
eyes with toasting-forks, flattens noses with family 
bibles, chokes himself with sixpences, weakly and 
absurdly presented to the little monster as bribes for 








lof his rosy, round cheek every five mioutes-—the 
pride of its father’s soul, and the joy of its mother’s 
| fond and nurturing breast—a pretty cherub, a love- 
| bird, and a poppet—lastly, in the expressive language 
of the nursery, which no language besides has endear- 
ing epithets to equal, a ducksy-diddly ! 
“* Yes, this must be Young England! Young 
| England all the land over. Before he could speak 
}a word of English, I knew the young plague. I 
| know him still by his sobs and by his screams, and 
by the sound of the tea-cups he breaks, and by his 
peg-tops, and by the stamp of his feet overhead ; his 
small, tiny, tremendous, never-tiring feet, which 
clatter incessantly, as if restless with internal iron 
—iron that had entered into his sole—or as if shod, 
like Don Gusman’s statue, with real marble.” * * 
Powers of deafness, defend me; what a cry was 
there! In the name of Niagara, with its torrents of 
| tears, and its sky-rending roar, what can be the 
; matter with its little human imitator, Young Eng- 
land? Why, his heart will burst with its overcharge 
of grief—his cheeks crack—his eyes will be fairly 
washed out of his head. What can be the matter? 
‘Hurgh! hurgh! hurgh! urgh! ugh! oo!’ * * 
How the anxious, trembling, doating mother ques- 
tions her sobbing darling — what has happened to 
him? who has hurt him? did he fall down? what 
was it that terrified him? and he is tenderly searched 
all over to see whether that careless Charlotte had 
not placed a cruel pin somewhere to run into his 
dear, sweet flesh. No—no such thing; and as the 
hysterical emotion subsides, the little bits of broken 
words creep out, and supply the solution to the 
mystery. ‘ Ugh, ugh, vo! I offered Fanny one of 
my apples, and she took it—oo-oo!’ * 
landlady took her nine small innocents to the play on 
one occasion, an actor of her acquaintance having 
given them some orders. A terrible noise of weeping 
and gnashing of teeth they made, the play being a 
‘deep’ tragedy, and the performer, who had bounti- 
fully bestowed upon them the free admissions, being 
sentenced in the last act to death. The eldest of the 
innocents was dreadfully affected by this catastrophe. 
The soothing system was tried by the mamma, but 
in vain,—the little mourner would not be comforted. 
The reality of the scene overcame her; and it was 
quite absurd to keep nudging and crying ‘ hush,’ 
With a burst of affliction, heard in the centre of the 
pit, she exclaimed,—‘ Oh, they’re going to put him 
to death !—he’ll never give us any more orders?’ * * 
Thunderbolts and penny-trumpets—what a mingling 
of the roar and the squeak! Young England is 
going-it up stairs. * * All the tuneful nine are 
jumping and jabbering, screaming, tearing, smashing, 
crashing, laughing, crying ; and at once—all at once ! 
* * Only Young England! Why it must be Young 
Europe, at the least, with those wild young dogs 
Asia, Africa, and America barking at his heels, and 
the pup Australia yelping feebly in the distance! 
How miraculous! The ceiling has not yet come 
down—no more does my landlady—no, nor any sem- 
blance of a servant. How should they !—how an- 
swer a bell which they can’t hear? St Paul’s set 
tolling on the staircase would be a thing inaudible. 
As to hearing oneself speak, I can hardly see myself 
write. And yet there are but nine ofthem! What 
then must be the roar and commotion in that build- 
ing of a forty-Babel power—a preparatory seminary, 
dedicated to Young England! Some French writer 
has given expression to the joy he feels whenever he 
hears a child cry; because, as he remarks, it is then 
sure to be taken out of the room. * * Now, audibly 
in the midst of the wild dissonance and uproar, I can 
catch the mild. pleasing, affectionate twang of the 
maternal voice—the fond accents of my landlady 
herself, like the sea-music of the note of Mother 
Carey calling to her pretty chickens in the storm. 
What does she say? ‘ Ah, my sweet babes, so you 
are all merry-making together; I thought, as I came 
up stairs, I could hear your voices!’ Dear young 
middle-aged lady! It was only a mother—and a 
fond one, too—who could have said that. She could 
just hear her cherubs fluttering their tiny wings, as 
she came up! What fine ears a mother’s heart has ! 
Smash—crash! That was asound of glass. Master 
Tom, the top-spinner, has had a mull; andthe top 
itself has flown through a large pane into the street, 
falling with destructive force upon the large family- 
pie which the baker, board on head, was just bringing 
to the door. And now, what a shout lifts up the roof 
of the house ! what peals of ecstasy celebrate the ex~ 
ploit! But the soft voice of my landlady is not quite 
drowned either—‘ My darling boy,’ it says, ‘ what 
charming spirits you have! but don’t break the win- 
dows, in case the draught should give you cold.’ ’’ 











quietness—hides in a sly corner some small article of 
indispensable necessity to his doating attendant— 
drops out of window the very thing of all others he | 
was told never to touch—makes his sisters’ lives mi- | 
serable—fills his papa’s mind with sad apprehensions 
for the future — almost breaks his poor mamma's | 





Travel’? are vividly graphic. The Dublin would | 
be improved by the introduction of some national 
ta’es. An Irish magazine should be Irish in other 
departments than in its politics. 


heart once every day—and is, now and always, the | 
sweetest, dearest, most delightful, charming little 
duck of a child—a darling little love of an angel, 
sentenced to be affectionately eaten up at least once 

] rapturously bitten out 


an hour, and to have a piect 


The British Housekeeper’s daily, quarterly, and 
yearly Account of Cash received, paid, and 
owing, on account of Housekeeping, &e. &e. 
Greenwich, 1843. Walton and Webber. 

Tue utility of a strict account of housekeeping 
expenditure will scarcely be denied, for in the 
experience of everybody ruin is more frequently oc- 
casioned by neglect of this observance than by any 
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difficulty, be enabled 
accurate record of all outgoings. 


to preserve the 


paid. 
and each page will present at sight a month’s ex- 
penditure. 


costs of the quarter and year, and being analysed, 
the housekeeper is enabled to see at a glance where 
he has been over lavish, and in what department 
he can curtail. 

We heartily commend these excellent publications 
to every person who has the management of a 
household ; every husband should place them in his 
wife’s hands, and request her strict attention to them. 








The Sporting Almanac, and Oracle of Rural Life, 
Jor 1844, (Sixth Year.) London, A. H. 
Baily and Co. 
Tuts established annual still maintains that re- 

putation which has won for it from the first the 

confidence of the sporting world, and consequently 
avery liberal support. Its illustrations this year, 
chiefly from pictures by Herring, Huggins, and 

Laport, are full of nature and spirit. The portrait 

of ‘* Cotherstone,’’ ‘‘the Mail Coach,’’ ‘‘ the Cow 

House,’’ and ‘ Partridge Shooting,’’ are so good, 

that we cannot forbear inviting to them the attention 

of our sporting readers. In addition to the usual 
calendar, &c., with memorandaespecially interesting 

to sportsmen and country gentlemen, it contains a 

considerable mass of valuable information on the 

several subjects of Racing, Hunting, Fishing, 

Shooting, Archery, and Yatching; with practical 

suggestions for the management of the horse and 

dog, and historical sketches of celebrated winners, 

&c. &c. The work is neatly got up, and in every 

way deserving of public patronage. 








REVIEW OF UNPUBLISHED MSS. 

The Scorpion and Spiders ; or, Ambition and 
Reform. An Apologue. 

TuIs is the first answer to the invitation put 
forth in our last number. The poet shall give 
his own account of the nature and objects of his 

» work :— 

‘* Tt was originally written asa short fable in the 
Hudibrastic style, and meant to satirize the exploits 
and public life of a learned lord. As it grew under 
my fancy, it was extended both in design and ap- 
plication, and became a more formal apologue, em- 
bracing satire and strictures on the morals and 
doings of the day, his lordship’s career, assisted by 
that of a certain other learned lion, still serving by 
way of guide. The hero figures as a giant scor- 
pion, who, by craft and saill, obtains dominion 
over an ancient colony of industrious insects 
(amongst whom certain spiders, knowing in catching 
entomological clients, also figure), and by a series 
of schemes for their benefit ostensibly, and his own 
substantially, he plays the reformer. A descrip- 
tion of the scene and time of action with delinea- 
tions of the hero’s policy, and its effect on his neigh- 
bours, &c., sketched in parody of certain late no- 
table measures and projections, afford scope for 
irony and satire, and give occasion for the in- 
troduction of various subjects in illustration and 
crotchets as episodes. The Argument of the first part 
will be the best description of its contents. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

“ The author’s astonishment illustrated by that of 
a certain dance.—The constellation Lyra leads the 
choir.—His appeal to the muses for performing 
their task boldly.—Allusion to the fate of modern 
bards.—A sketch of the origin and rise of song, and 
state of poetsin their palmy days.—Their sad re- 
verses in modern times depicted in bitter indigna- 
tion, and an appeal made to agitate for their rights 
in modern fashion, with an offer to lead the way.— 
The poem opens with the golden ages, when beasts 
and insects were linguists, which fact, lest it should 
be doubted, is argumentatively and practically 


other cause. But it is often omitted solely for want logic and that of some olden theologians.—A sketch 
of knowledge by the housekeeper of a more con- | of Egyptian antiquities, and therein of its legends 
venient mode of effecting her object. This is sup- locked in hieroglyphics ; one of these is revealed, 
plicd by the very useful books upon ourdesk, which | being the history of a gigantic and powerful scor- 
are so arranged, that the most stupid will, without | pion, and his rule over a colony of spiders.— 
most 
The expenses 
are classified under the principal heads of expen- 
diture—as housekeeping, furniture, and personal ex- 
penses, residence, and establishment, and these are 
subdivided into the most prominent trades to which 
money, under those titles, would be likely to be 
A lineis allotted for each day of the month, 


These totals being transferred to the 
other books, preserve, in like manner, the precise 








The scene of his sway described, being the ruined 
chamber of an ancient temple, its former posses- 
sors satirized, and the kernel of an adjoining pyra- 
mid disclosed for the same purpose.—Some learned 
speculations respecting the monuments of Egypt 
advanced, and an account given of Apis and his 
worship, which rather leads the poet astray, and 
produces an apology.—The description of the 
hero’s kingdom continued, and its utter desolation 
at the time of its being colonized by the tribes 
whose records are sung.—The poet requiring re- 
freshment at the Hippocrene font, concludes with 
shewing a good title to two conceits. 

‘‘ The style affected is that of Butler; but whilst 
his humour and quaint conceits are attempted to be 
imitated, his roughness and indelicacy are avoided ; 
an innovation on his metre is also made, to save the 
monotony of constant couplets. In the proém also 
the measure is occasionally changed. Without now 
considering its merits (if any it have) or demerits 
(which it must have, of course), I entertain a doubt 
whether it is suited to the present taste ; its length 
(300 or 400 lines) is perhaps unfavourable—the 
classical machinery of the proém and the fabulous 
and episodical construction of the whole are some- 
what out of date. 

‘* Frankly reporting the only criticism vouchsafed 
me by a friend, I now leave the matter in your 
hands, assured (although I fancy our politics are 
not ‘all fours’) of ‘fair play and no favour,’ 
thus—lst. Its merits are concealed by its incom- 
prehensibility ; and, 2ndly. A double quantity of 
quires would be required for explanatory notes.” 


There is a candour about this communication 
that inclines us favourably towards the writer ; 
and his manuscript undoubtedly proves him to 
possess no mean natural puwers, if only they be 
cultivated with an industry that will not weary, 
and perseverance that will not faint by the way, 
though years of toil must be endured before the 
hoped-for goal will gleam upon his sight. Our 
would-be author has a lively fancy, and a flow 
of words that almost oppresses him with its 
copiousness. His ear is generally correct, and 
he performs the mechanical portions of his 
task, the metre and rhyme, with considerable 
skill. But we have looked at this brochure with 
an anxiety to discover if there be lurking in it 
the spark of true genius; for, if there it be, we 
should exhort him to pursue the career for 
which Nature had intended him, however ob- 
scured by the accidents of fortune, however 
rudely the spirit within him might now express 
itself. But we must candidly tell him that he 
never can hecome a great poet, and, we pre- 
sume, he has no ambition to be a small 
one. Our advice to him, therefore, would be 
to turn his attention to composition in prose, 
for which the liveliness of his fancy and the 
facilities of his language well fit him. 

The faults of the poem before us are patent. 
It is rhymed prose, and he has not quite mas- 
tered the art of versification. Many of the lines 
are wanting in their due proportion of syllables; 
some of the rhymes are altogether unlicensed ; 
such, for instance, as, 


e and thou, my maiden lyre, 


Present thy flowing first-fruits to Thalia,’’ 
This is a Cockneyism into which we are sur- 
prised that one who writes so well as our author 
should have fallen. Nor will good taste sanc- 
tion such an €lision as 
“ On scrolls of azure traced their ’xploits in gold.’ 


These, and many other faults of a like kind, 
are manifestly the results of inexperience; and 
we direct the writer’s attention to them to shew 
him how much he has to learn before he could 
safely venture upon publication. We present a 
passage or two asfair specimens of what may be 
expected of him, when matured by time and in- 
cessant practice. The opening lines would be- 
come an Oxford prize poem :— 

‘‘At Thebes, ’tis storied, Memnon’s mystic lute, 


Beneath his marble fingers cold and mute, 
Each morn would tremble, when the beaming wings 


—— 


As seraphs wake, with tongues attuned, and raise 
On wings of light and love their choral praise, 
So woke th’ inspired chords in solemn strains, 
And dulcet murmurs hovered o’er the plains ; 
Then swelling, poured their harmonies on high, 
And hymned aloud th’ uprising deity.’? 


There is some merit also in this :-— 


“The mumming rout of dteams, that bade. 
The welcome to their world of shade, 
Now slowly fused, as gem and gold, 

To liquid light—a globule rolled— 

Grew aim—went out, as stars have done, 
With sudden wir.k, whilst gazed upon ; 
And left me blinking in a mist, 

Like witch amidst the fetid fumes 

Of drugs, which hastily dismissed 

The imps she’d summoned with perfumes : 
But soon they cleared, or changed to chair, 
And other garret gear, to where 

My third of youth was spent—six years 
Of midnight and reprieve from tears— 
Of seeming death, to wake endued 

With fresher life, and cares renewed !’? 


One passage more :— 


AN EXCURSION. 


“We floated swiftly thro’ the sportive air, 
The winds in favour, and the weather fair; 
O’er sea and land, thro’ fog and struggling light, 
As eagle soaring in meridian flight ; 
Now touching lightly as it were for rest, 
Some passing cloud, or on a mountain’s crest ; 
Next boldly stretching up unmeasured heights, 
T’avoid a staving from the ballast, thrown 
From rival cars, and now in devious flights, 
Diverted from our course, by breezes blown. 
The new and varying scenes that round us glanced, 
As one receded, some more strange advanced, 
In quick succession changed, and only seen 
The sunny earth and chilly moon between ; 
Here floating fields, like fleece of curdling snows, 
There vaporous masses, black’ning as they rose ; 
The crash of thunders cloud-concealed, till broke, 
By some wild whirlwind’s wing with mighty stroke, 
The gorgeous circle round the dewy brow 
Of earth; where sun in smiles the showers greet, 
One half alone here seen, a prism bow; 

Whose streaks of gem-light are, like joys, but fleet; 
Must form the thrilling themes of future page, 
Whilst stranger deeds our vent’rous song engage. 
The mountain sought appeared in sight ; 

As emerald rayed with verdant light, 

Amid its rougher kin of rocks, 

Fair Grecia’s green and tuneful hill 

Shone thro’ tue piles of billowy blocks 

Upheaved by Titan’s rebel skill: 

Her sunny bosom swelled—we sank— 

Just skimmed its peak ; and as the car 

Hung tremulous o’er, I ’pon a bank 

Leaped down.’’ 


We now bid adieu to our correspondent, ten- 
dering to him our humble advice to eschew 
thyme and stick to prose. 








MUSIC. 
Summary. 

Ba.re’s Bohemian Girl maintains its popu- 
larity and its place upon the stage, which may 
be deemed indeed -a memorable event in the 
history of modern English music. Since Bar- 
nett’s Mountain Sylph, we remember no opera 
of native production that has so long kept its 
hold upon public favour. 
merit which we do not pretend to deny; but 
we repeat our regret that the music, though 
written in England, should not be English at all, 
but purely Italian. Mr. and Mrs. Wood have 
re-appeared before a London audience, and 
much curiosity has been displayed to learn if 
the fame of former years is sustained by the 
lady now. We think not; she has lost much 
of that rich fulness of tone that once distin- 
guished her. In other respects she has rather 
improved than otherwise. She is a better ac- 
tress ; she has more self-command ; her energy 
is greater. Undoubtedly she will be an acqui- 
sition to the musical drama, if she can be 
tempted to remain in it. 

To our fair readers in search of something 
new for their musical parties, we can convey no 
intelligence of aught deserving their attention. 
The London drawing-rooms are echoing chiefly 
the music from the Bohemian Girl, and two or 
three of the songs are really very pretty; but, 
unluckily, the best of them are composed for a 
gentleman’s voice in the opera, and when such 
songs are sung by a lady they always appear to 
us to lose half their interest. Itis as bad as is 
lady’s song sung by a gentleman; and if music 
be worth any thing, its character will be 
moulded according to the voice that is to em- 








proved, and a comparison drawn between the poet’s 


Of ozient Phebus swept its sleeping strings ; 
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ART. | and bears in his right hand ascroll. The objections 
!which, at first thoughts, we naturally entertain 
Summary | towards the use of a costume differing so widely 


: . : | from that worn, and, indeed, requisite in this climate, 

Tue past month, like that preceding it, has | immediately vanish when he, pang ty ait 
furnished but little really deserving of record | sculpturesque it is, and what dignity it imparts 
in the shape of Art. In fact, excepting during | to the human form. The figure of the king is noble 
the period which extends from the opening of | and majestic, without stiffness or affectation of any 


the earliest to the close of the latest exhibition, | kind. 


less is heard of the painter and sculptor 
than we could wish far less, certainly, than 
their interests demand. But the season for 
their triumphs or discomfituresis nigh at hand. 
Next week will open the British Institution, the 
first in point of time, and, pretty generally con- 
sidered, the second in merit of the annual exhi- 
bitions. For some time past, at the conversa- 
ziones and other places of meeting, speculation 
has been on the alert among artists, ‘ Does 
Mr. Such-a-one exhibit?” “ Is so-and-so strong 
this year ?” The information we have casually 
gleaned on these heads we readily give. Mr. 
Patten, we understand, will exhibit: that 
noble imaginative picture, “ Dante, &c. in the 
Inferno,” which was so deservedly admired at 
“the Academy ” last year. Mr. Lance, too, 
will contribute several pictures, including two 
in the loftier walk of Art he has recently taken 
up, and in which he hitherto has been, and 
promises to be, eminently successful. We have 
reason also to hope for some sculpture fiom the 
able chisel of Mr. Bell, whose severely classical 
and beautiful “Illustrations of the Liturgy,” 
now publishing, have more than once been fa- 
vourably noticed in Tae Critic. The Art- 
Union of London have just brought out twenty- 
two designs in outline, embodying the principal 
scenes in the “ Pilyrim’s Progress,” from the 
spirited prize drawings of Mr. H. C. Selous. 
As these will no doubt hereafter come under 
our censorial ken, we forbear any critical re- 
marks on them at present. It remains 
to add, that the world of Art has sustained a 
loss by the death of Mr. H. P. Brigys, a 
painter of considerable power, whose portraits, 
especially, ranked among the very best, if they 
were not their first, of their day. 
i ae 
THE EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF GEORGE 
THE FOURTH, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 

The alterations, which, at the erection of this 
statue, were thought desirable in the pedestal that 
supports it, having at length been completed, ‘‘ the 
horse and his rider’’ stand prominently before the 
public, and challenge a dispassionate criticism. 

We scarcely remember any noble work of art, of 
what may be termed a national character, which 
has not been more or less assailed by coarse sneers, 
groundless objections, or by downright burlesque 
from some portions of the press. It would seem 
that how just soever may be the proportions, how 
manifold the beauties, how obvious the general 
merits of a building, a picture, or a statue, they 
shall avail it nothing ; but if (even in its mere name, 
should better opportunity be lacking) it afford a 
salient point for a joke, however spiritless, or a hit 
of en illiberal nature, it shall not be spared, but be 
madea mark for ridiculeor venom, as the humour may 
prevail. We have been grieved to find some of our 
journals, in the case of this splendid statue, descend 

to frivolity and meanness such as this. Not only 
is it the most despicable of bad taste to vituperate 
the effigies because «ne may have disliked the man 
whom it represents, but it is an injustice to the 
artist, and a gross insult to the thousands who 
think differently of the honoured party, and whose 
opinion, to impartial observers, may carry with it as 
great—possibly a higher value than our own. If, 
on the whole, a work is really ba’, then, not only is 
censure justifiable, but it becomes a duty; the 
public interest demands it: but that which is ma- 
nifestly good, if it do not receive the meed it de- 
Serves, should be treated at least with decency by the 
censors of Art, if they withhold respect. 

The equestrian statue of George the Fourth, by 
the late Sir Francis Chantry, is unquestionably the 
grandest in this country, of the many that have 
fallen under our observation. It is of the heroic 
standard, greatly larger than life, without being 
colossal. In character it is purely classic : the king 
sits bareheaded, without stirrups, wearing a kind of 
toga (which falls in graceful folds upon the horse), 


His face is slightly elevated and turned to 
the right, as though in the act of speaking, and the 
likeness, we should say, is admirable. The horse 
is the most life-like and real of all the bronzes and 
marbles we have ever examined. With befitting 
massiveness and breadth of parts, his proportions 
are symmetrical as they are found in the most perfect 
efforts of nature. 
all his legs are on the ground, and the attitude he 
assumes, as regards sculpture, is original and com- 
manding. The general pose of the entire statue is 
easy and natural, and the /ines it cuts from every 
point, whence we have been enabled to view it, are 
severe, yet beautiful. 

The feelings of pride with which we regard this 


magnificent work are mingled withregretthat he who | 


here has successfully emulated the great masters of 

antiquity is not upon earth to enjoy his triumph, 

and that, therefore, we may not hope for similar 

excellencies from his hand in time to come. 
gee. 

A Series of Compositions from the Liturgy. By 


Joun Bett, Sculptor. No. II. London, 1483. | 


Longman and Co. 


Tue third number of this ingenious work sus- | 


tains the reputation of its predecessors. The sub- 
jects are taken from the Morning Prayer. The first 
embodies the sentence, ‘‘ When the wicked man,”’ 


&c., and represents the repentant sinner received | 
by an angel, who, with one shielded arm, protects | 
him from the demons, who are retreating in the dis- | 


tance, and with the other points to Paradise. ‘‘ Dear- 
ly beloved Brethren,’’ &c., is a beautiful group, 


the attitudes and expression of devotion exhibiting | 


Mr. Bell’s mastery over face as well as form. 
‘** Almighty and most merciful Father,’’ &c., is an- 
other group of worshippers, kneeling, and of equal 
merit with the former. We are not so pleased 
with the illustration of ‘‘ We are the people of his 
pasture and the sheep of his hands.’’ The figure of 


speech is too literally adopted: a flock of sheep | 


could not by any art be made a sculpturesque ob- 
ject. Wishing this design had been omitted, we 
pass to the next—‘‘ When your Fathers tempted 
me:’’ which tells the tale of the worship of the 
golden calf. 
a life and energy very difficult to be embodied in 
the hard outlines of marble. Of a similar character 
is ‘‘ Proved me, and saw my works,”’ which pic- 
tures Moses striking the rock ; and there is, in the 
rush of the fainting crowd to drink of the mira- 
culous fountain, abundant proof that Mr. Bell has 
genius to design, and all who are familiar with his 
works know that he has skill to execute. We 


should much like to see this series of compositions | 


adopted for the interior decoration of some one of 
our churches. 





THE DRAMA. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Tue novelty of the month has been the re-ap- 
pearance of Mr. and Mrs. Wood. We have stated 
our opinion of the present powers of the fair vocal- 
ist in our Summary of Music, and we need not re- 
peat it here. The piece selected for them has been 


“© The Maid of Judah,” a version of Scott’s Ivan- | 
hoe, miserably mangled by the play-wright. It | 


contains, however, some pleasing music, and the 


manager has brought it upon the stage with lavish | 
liberality of scenery, dresses, and decorations. | 


Upon the whole, it is well played by the company ; 
but as Mr. and Mrs. Wood are the centre of attrac- 
tion, others are scarcely noted. Mr. Wood, as Ivan- 
hoe, extremely delighted us. 
well as he sings it; and his singing is full of spirit, 

shewing that he throws all his soul into the music. 

Mrs. Wood, who is magnificently dressed, and with | 





her fine figure really looks a Rebecca, did ample 
justice to the composer. Crowded audiences have 


| greeted them on each night of their appearance with | 


great and well-earned applause. The clever Christ- 
mas entertainment, of which we gave an account 
last month, continues to be received with accla- 
mation. 


His countenance is animated 3/ 


There is great power in this group— | 


He acts the part as | 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


The Christmas pantomime keeps its place, and so 
does The Bohemians, and we suppose they will con. 
tinue so to do, so long as they fill the house to over. 
flowing. The manager has no need to look for 
novelty till the public grows weary of the amuse- 
ments he has already provided, and till then we 
shall have no other duty to perform than to recom- 
mend all who have not yet seen the entertainments 
we have named, to do so before they give place to 
others, which they shortly will. , 





GLEANINGS OF THE MONTH 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


EPIGRAMS, 
I. 
** There are lines in your poem—while looking it o’er 
It struck me I’ve met a good many before, 
In Milton and Shakspere.’’ ‘* Well, Sir,’’ muttered Pat, 
* T suppose you don’t think them the worse, Sir, for that.’’ 
It. 
* Tam not in debt.”” “ Bah! you need not have said it, 
For where, my dear fellow, could you have got credit.’’ 
Dublin University Magazine. 
Eritarus.—The following is inscribed on a tomb- 
stone in the chureh-yard of Steddon, in Holderness: 
‘* Hear lyes the body of W. Stenton, of Patrinton; he 
| was buried the 28th of May, 1685, aged 79 years. 
| He had children by his first wife 38—by his second 
| 17—own father to 45, and grandfather to 86—vreat 
grandfather to 97—great great grandfather to 230— 
| he lived to see, of his own generation, 251." 


DIALOGUFS ON DiLwortH. — Q. How many 
liquids are there besides the usual liquids known as 
Imnr? <A. The other liquids are T and double Y¥.— 
| Q. Why is an adjective like a drunken man? A, Be- 
cause it cannot stand alone.—Q. Why is a Roya! in- 
vitation like a preposition? A. Because it cannot be 
declined.—Q. How many parts of speech are there ? 
A. It depends upon the speaker, who may sometimes 
divide his speech into several parts, and sometimes 
| shew a total want of parts in speaking it.— Punch. 
| 


| 





| 

| LIstT OF NEW BOOKS. 

| ‘cinta 

| ART. 

| PICTORIAL MUSEUM of Animated Nature, 

| 400, cloth, 16s. 6d. 

| Byron Gallery, imp. 8vo. 37 engravings, bound, 2s. 

Hay, D. K.—Laws of Harmonious Colouring, adapted to 
Interior Decorations, &c. 5th, ed. 8vo. pp. 104, cloth, 

| 7s. 6d. 

| Stanfield’s Coast Scenery. 2nd ed. pp. 128, 40 engravings, 


} 21s. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
TAYLOR, W.—Memoir of the Life and Writings of the late 
William Taylor, of Norwich. Compiled and edited by 
| J. W. Robberds, F.G.S., of Norwich. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 
| 1108. 30s, 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY, ETC. 

| GRINDROD, R. B.—The Wrongs of our Youth. 8vo. pp. 

76, sewed. Is. 

| Mitchell’s Work-table Companion. 

| Can Woman Regenerate Society? 

3s. 6d. 

| Curie, P. F.—Domestic Homeopathy. 

| cloth, 5s. 

Churchill, F.—On the Principal Diseases of Females. 2nd 
edit. fep. pp. 414, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Fowler, O. S.—Matrimony; or, Phrenology and Physiology 
applied to the Selection of Companions for Life. 8vo. pp. 
56, sewed, Is. 

Hand-Book of Domestic Brewing. 


limp, Is. 
EDUCATION. 


COMIC NURSERY TALES. Sq. pp. 56, bds. gilt edges, 
2s. 6d. 

~— Puss in Boots, by E. P. Palmer, with Illustrations. Pp. 
60, bds. 2s. 6d. 

| De la Voye, M.—Noveau Mélange, Narratif, Descriptif, -His- 

torique, et Littéraire. 12mo. pp. 406, bound, 4s. 6d. 

| Ludlow, G.—Class Reading-Book. 5th edit. 12mo. pp. 368, 

bd. 3s. 

| Mamma’s Lessons for her Little Boys and Girls. 8th edit. 

sq. pp. 192, 4s. 6d. 

| Otto Speckter.—The Child’s Picture and Verse-Book. By 
Mary Howitt. Sq. pp. 206, -_ edges, 10s. 6d. 

Ollendorff, H. G.—New Method of Learning to Read, Write, 
and Speak the German Language in Six Months. 2nd ed. 
12mo. pp. 480, bound, Qs. 


Vol. I. pp. 


32mo. pp. 132, 3s. 
Fep. pp. 184, cloth, 


3rd ed. fep. pp. 282, 


18mo. pp. 52, cloth, 





| Adams, J.—General Atlas for the Use of Schools. New ed. 
8vo. half-bound, 10s. 6d. 
Arnot, S.—Grammar of the Hindustanee Tongue. Royal 


8vo. pp. 186, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Christison, J.—Easy Grammar of the French Language. 2nd 
ed. 18mo. pp. 144, cloth, 1s. 4d. 

———— Recueil de Fables et Contes Choisies, & 
I’ Usage de la Jeunesse. 18mo. pp. 104, cloth, Is. 4d. 

Butter, H.—Tangible Arithmetic and Geometry. 
18mo. pp. 40, sewed, Is. 

Cardi, J. B.—A Few Leaves out of a Manuscript Grammar 
on the Pronunciation of the Italian Language. 32mo. pp. 
32, sewed, Is, 

Peel (Sir Robert) and his Era; being a Synoptical View of 
the Chief Events of his Life and Times. 2nd ed. post 8vo. 
pp. 294, cloth, 5s. 

Comic Arithmetic. Post 8vo. pp. 178, cloth, 7s. 

Future Days: a Series of Letters to my Pupils. 
326, cloth, 5s. 





2nd ed. 


12mo. pp. 
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THE CRITIC. 











Tiarks, J. G.—Practical Grammar of the German Language. 
5th ed. 12mo. pp. 324, cloth, 6s. 

Youth’s (The) Biblical Cabinet, Vol. I. 12mo. pp. 314, 2s. 
Scenes of Childhood; or, Reading Lessons for Children be- 
tween the Ages of Five and Ten. Pp. 136, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Puss in Boots, and the Marquis of Carabas. Illustrated with 

12 designs by Otto Speckter, 7s. 6d. 

Cherwell, M.—Happy Hours; or, the Home Story-Book. Sq. 
pp. 198, cloth, 3s. 6d. ae 
Book of Curiosities, Natural and Artificial, as related to his 

Children. By Mr. Adam Stock. Small 4to. pp. 64, co- 
loured, 3s. 6d. : 
Krebs, J. P.—Guide for writing Latin. From the German, 
by Samuel H. Taylor. Post 8vo. pp. 492, 8s. 
Parley.—What to Do, and How to do it. 18mo. pp. 172, 


2s, Od. 

Goldsmith, J.—Grammar of Geography. 18mo. pp. 246, 
bound, 3s. 6d. 

My Boy’s First Book. 2nd ed. pp, 172, 3s. 6d. 

FICTION. 

PICCIOLA. Par M. X. B. Saintine. 18mo, pp. 166, 2s. 

Opie, Mrs.—The Father and Daughter. Fep. pp. 308, 6s. 

Youthful Consecration ; a Memorial of Rosalinda Phipson. 
18mo. pp. 216, cloth, 2s. 6d. . 

Christmas Carol, in Prose. By Charles Dickens. Fep. 
pp. 166, 5s. 

Lover, S.—Treasure Trove: a Romantic Irish Tale of the 
Last Century. 8vo. pp. 416, cloth, 14s. 

Eagle Cliff: a Tale. Pp. 152, cloth, 2s, 6d. : 

Chronicles of GretnaGreen. By P.O. Hutchinson. 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 21s. 

Allanston, or the Infidel: a Novel. Edited by Lady Chat- 
terton. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 1064, bds. 31s. 6d. 

Howitt, W.—Life and Adventures of Jack of the Mill. 2 
vols. fep. pp. 556, cloth, 15s. 

Adventures of Mr. Ledbury and his Friend Jack Johnson, 
By Albert Smith. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 898, 31s. 6d. 

Howitt, Mary.—Love and Money: an Every-Day Tale. 
18mo. pp. 174, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Master Timothy’s Book-Case. By G. W. M. Reynolds. 8yvo. 

. 600, 16s, 

Ho and, Mrs,—The Unloved One: a Domestic Story. 3 
vols. post 8vo. pp.890, bds. 31s. 6d. 

Wilberforce, S.—Agathos; and other Sunday Stories. 8th 
edition, 18mo. pp. 178, cloth. 2s. 6d. 

Scott, Sir W., Novels of. Vol. II., People’s edit. 8vo. pp. 
794, sewed, Qs. 

Bremer, F.—The President’s Daughters: a Narrative of a 
Governess. Royal 8vo. pp. 72, 2s. 6d. 

Irish Coquette: a Novel. 3 vols. Vol. I., post 8vo. pp. 
306, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Pickering, Miss. E.—Proverbs for Acting. 18mo. pp. 122, 
gilt edges, 4s. 

Sue, E.—Mysteries of Paris, a Novel; and Sequel. Trans- 
lated by Charles H. Town, Esq. 8vo. pp. 466, cloth, 6s. 
Lioyd, E. M.—Thirza. From the German. 2nd ed. 8mo. 

pp. 72, 6d. ; cloth, Is. 

Fouque.—The Seasons. Sintram and his Companions, pp. 
220, sd. 3s. 

Bremer, F.—New Sketches of Every Day Life: together with 
Strife and Peace. Translated by Mary Howitt. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, pp. 604, boards, 21s. 

Christmas Tales. 8vo. pp. 216, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


HISTORY. 

GRAHAM.—Genealogical Chart of English Sovereigns. 8yo. 
cloth case, 5s. 

Brief View of Ecclesiastical History. 5th ed. 18mo, pp. 114, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Tytler, P. F.—History of Scotland. By Patrick Fraser Tyt- 
ler, Esq. Vol. 9 (completion), 8vo. pp. 462, cloth 12s. 
————_ History of Scotland. Vol. IX. (1587—1603) 

post 8vo. pp. 408, cloth, 6s, 

—_—————. Vol. XIV., Homilies of St. John Chrysos- 
tom on the Epistles of St. Paul the Apostles to the Philip- 
pians, Colossians, and Thessalonians. ‘Translated, with 
notes and indices. 8vo. (Oxford), pp. 580, cloth, 15s. 

Foreign Library, Part 12.—History of Ten Years: 1830— 
1840. By Louis Blane. Part 1, 8vo. pp. 306, sewed, 6s. 

Historical Record of the Eleventh, or the ‘ Prince Albert’s 
Own,’’ Regiment of Hussars. 8vo. pp. 116, cloth, 6s. 

Treland and its Rulers since 1829. Part 1, 2nd ed. crown 
8vo. pp. 366, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Daunou, P. C. F.—Cours d’Etudes Historiques. 8vo (Paris), 
Vols. I. to VI. sewed, 6s. each. 

Larcher, P. H.—Historical and Critical Comments on the 
History of Herodotus. New ed. By W.D. Cooley, 2 
vols. 8vo. pp. 960, 28s. 

Thornton, E.—History of the British Empire in India. 
Vol. V. (completion), 8vo. pp. 746, cloth, 16s. 

Mary Stuart, Memoirsof. By L.S.F. Buckingham. 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. 810, 28s. 

Pictorial History of France. 2 vols. royal Svo. cloth, 30s. 

Life and Times of the Good Lord Cobham. By T. Gaspey. 
2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 652, cloth, 21s. 

Frederick the Great.—History of Frederick the Great. By 
Francs uglAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

JARMAN, T.—Treatise on Wills, 2 a lau 8vo. Vol. 
If., Part II., boards, 16s. 

Gale & Davidson, Queen’s Bench. V. 3, Pt. I., 9s. 

Robinson’s Admiralty. Vol. I., Part III., 11s. 

Abbott.—Treatise on the Law relative to Merchant Ships and 
Seamen. 7th edition, by Wm. Shee, Serjeant-at-Law. Roy. 
8vo. pp. 962, bds., 31s. 6d. 

Clark and Finnelly, H. of Lords, Vol. IX., Part III., 11s. 

Dowling’s Practice Cases, new series, Vol. III., Part I., 9s. 6d. 

Manning and Granger, Common Pleas, Vol. 1V., Part 3,78, 

Meeson and Welsby, Exchequer, Vol. II., Part III., 11s, 

Petersdorff’s Abridgment, Vol. IV., Part II., 8s. 

Scott, Common Pleas, Vol. VI., Part I., 9s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
DODD, C. R.—Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 4th year, fep. pp. 520, eloth, 9s. 
Bookers’ Pocket-Book, Dictionary, and Almanac, for the use 
of Catholics, for the year 1844. Pp. 144, boards, 1s. 6d. 
Comic Album, 1844, 12s, : 
Donoughue, J.—Milton : a Lecture, 8vo. pp. 24. Is. 
Oriental Text Society, Edited by the Rey. William Cure- 
ton, M.A., F.R.S. pp. 56, 5s. 
Narrative of Cireumstances connected with the Confinement 
of Dr. Robert Reid Kalley, now a Prisoner in the Gaol at 
_ Madeira. 8vo. pp. 36, 1s. 6d. 
Food, T.—Wimsicalities: a Periodical Gathering. 2 yols, 
crown 8yo. pp. 624, cloth, 21s, 


Hart, Capt. H. G.—New Annual Army List for 1844. 8vo. 
pp. 554, cloth, 20s. 
Richards, J.—Essay on Cemetery Interments. 8vo. pp. 44, 


id, 

Yorkshire Calendar and General Pocket-Book. Fep. 2s. 6d. 
cloth; roan tuck, 3s. 6d. 

East-India Register and Directory for 1844. 12mo. sewed, 
10s. 

Catholic Directory. 12mo. pp. 170, sewed, 1s. 

Lewis, W.—Treatise on the Game of Chess. 8vo. pp. 552, 
cloth, 18s. 

Annual Monitor for 1844. 18mo. (York), pp. 144, cloth, 


1s. 6d. 

Peel (Sir Robert) and Era. 2nd ed. post 8vo. pp. 294, 
cloth, 5s. are 

Author’s Publication Society.—Reasons for Establishing an 
Author’s Publication Society. 8vo. pp. 16, sewed, 1s. 

Thompson’s London Commercial Directory, 1844. Cloth, 
15s. 

United States’ Gazetteer.—Complete Descriptive and Sta- 
tistical Gazetteer of the United States of America. 8vo. 
(New York) pp. 752, cloth, 24s. 

Nautical Magazine. 8vo. pp. 86, 13s. 6d. 

Cottager’s Monthly Visitor, Vol. XXIII. 12mo. pp. 430, 


boards, 4s. 
MUSIC. 
CALLCOTT, Dr.—Grammar of Music. 7th ed. 18mo. pp. 
302, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Part Music. Edited by John Hullah. Parts, 8d. each. 
School Music. 8vo. pp. 190, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

MURRAY, H.—The United States of America. 3 vols. fep. 
Vol. I. pp. 400, cloth, 5s. Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 
Vol. XXXV. 

Cardwell, E.—Documentary Annals of the Reformed Church 
of England. New ed. 2 vols. 8vo. (Oxford), pp. 950, 
boards, 18s. 

Antigua and the Antiguans. 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 720, 21s. 

Yates, R.—History and Antiquities of the Abbey of St. Ed- 
mund’s, Bury. 2nd ed. royal 4to. 2/. 2s. 

Murray, H.—Supplement to Murray’s Encyclopedia of 
Geography. 8vo. pp. 16, 1s. 

Wordsworth, C.—Greece, Pictorial, Descriptive, and Histori- 
cal. 2nd ed. imp. 8vo. pp. 380, cloth, 31s. 6d. 

Payne’s Universum ; or, Pictorial World. No. I. 4to. sd. 1s. 

Domestic Scenes in Greenland and Iceland. Pp. 114, 2s. 6d. 

Harris, W. C.—The Highlands of Ethiopia. 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 
1334, 3 plates and map, cloth 42s. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


GRISELDA: a Dramatic Poem. From the German of 
Frederick Halm. Royal 18mo. pp. 144, cloth 4s. 

Hoffman, C. F.—The Virgil of Faith, and other Poems. 
24mo. pp. 122, sd. 1s. 

Dante.~—La Commedia di. 4 vols. 8vo. sd. 28s. 

Coleridge, S. T.—Poetical and Dramatic Works. New ed. 
3 vols. 12mo. cloth, 15s. 

Maynard, Hon. Julia Augusta.—Records of Scenery and 
other Poems. 8vo. pp. 100, 7s. 

Catherine Douglas: a Tragedy. Fep. 8vo. pp. 148, 
boards, 5s. 

Wilson, F.—Boudoir Lyrics. 8vo. pp. 88. cloth, gilt edges, 


s. . 

Longfellow, H.W.—Spanish Student: a Play. Pp. 184, 
boards, 4s. 

——— Voices of the Night. Pp. 144, boards, 4s. 

———— Ballads, and other Poems. Pp. 132, bds. 4s. 

Don Juan (Sequel to). 8vo. pp. 238, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Rippon, J.—Selection of Hymns from the best Authors. 
12mo. pp. 704, 6s. 

Agitation: a Poetical Essay. By Laicus. Royal 8vo. pp. 
20, 2s. 

tienes a Cabinet Edition. 11 vols. 18mo. 
27s. 6d. 

Hall, S. C.—The Book of British Ballads. 2nd series, imp. 
8vo. pp. 216, cloth, 21s. 

Lover, S.—Treasure Trove: the First of a Series of Accounts 
of Irish Heirs ; being a Romantic Irish Tale of the Last 
Century. 

Ryder, H. D.—Poemata Lyrica. 18mo. pp. 150, cloth, 4s. 

Tasso.—La Gerusalemme Liberata. Post 8vo. pp. 558, 
cloth, 5s. 

Hymns and Scenes of Childhood. 28mo. pp. 236, cloth, 3s. 

Mathews, C.—Poems on Man in his various Aspects under 
the American Republic. Fep. pp. 112, boards, 3s. 6d, 

—— W.--Mona’s Isle. and other Poems. 8vo. pp. 188, 
cloth, 5s. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
RECIPROCITY.—By a Manufacturer. 8vo. pp. 84, 1s. 6d. 
What is to be Done? or, Past, Present, and Future. 8yo. 
pp. 124, sewed, 2s. 6d. , 

Smith, S.—Letters on American Debts. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed 6d. 

Clay, Hon. H.—Life and Speeches of the Hon. Henry Clay. 
2 vols. roy. 8vo., pp. 1214, plates, cloth, 30s. 

Willich’s Income-Tax Tables, 1s. 6d. 

Hubbard, J. G.—The Currency and the Country. 8yvo. pp. 
120, sd. 3s. 6d. 


RELICION. 

ARMSTRONG, B. J.—Six Lectures on the Morning Service 
of the Church. Fcp., pp. 120, bds. 2s. 6d. 

Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology. Vol. 14, Beveridge’s 
Theological Works. 8vo. pp. 480, cloth, 12s. 

——Vol. 15, Thorndike’s Theological Works, Vol. 1. 8vo., 

p- 410, cloth, 10s. 

Adams, W.—The Distant Hills. Fep. pp. 124, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

—Sacred Allegories, 4s. 6d. 

Page, J. R.—The Position of the Church of England in the 
Catholic World, M.A. 8vo. pp. 344, cloth, 8s. 

Smith, H.—Pilgrim’s Staff and Christian’s Daily Walk, 
Second Series. 12mo. pp. 394, cloth, 6s. ji 

Huish, R.—Scripture Characters. Square, pp. 572, plates, 
cloth, 12s. 

Morning of Life. 18mo. pp. 144, 2s. 

Waterland, D., The works of. 2nd ed., 6 vols. 8yo. pp. 
4244, bds. 3/. 3s. 

em T.—First Companion to the Lord’s Table. 82mo. pp. 
236, 3s. 

Winslow, O.—Personal Declension and Revival of Religion 

inthe Soul. 2nd ed. pp. 322, cloth, 5s. 

—— J.—Christ on the Cross. Cr. Syo. pp. 452, cloth, 

7s. Od. ; 





Mackay, Mrs.—Sabbath Musings throughout the Year. 
18mo., pp. 164, cloth, 2s, 6d, . 


————= — 

Cumming, J.—The Psalms of David. 12mo. pp. 534, cloth, 

~ Occasional Discourses, Vol. I, 12mo. pp. 378, cloth, 

Se 

Buds, Blossoms, and Fruit of the Church. Fep, PP. 239 

cloth, 3s. 6d. . 

on Archd.—Holy Baptism. Sq. 32mo. pp. 244, cloth, 
2s. Od. 


Ambrose Ward ; or, the Dissenter reclaimed. Fep. pp, 246 
cloth, 4s. 6d. y 

Strife and Peace ; or, Scenes in Norway. By Frederika Bre. 
~~, Translated from the Swedish. 24mo. pp. 198, sewed, 
Is. Od. 

Townsend, G.—Scriptural Communion with God. Part % 
8vo. pp. 235-492, sewed, 6s. 

Uhden, F.—The oe Church in the Nineteenth Cen. 
tury. 8vo. pp. 256, cloth, 9s. 

Smith, J.—The Book that will Suit You. 32mo. pp. 384, 
cloth, 2s. 

—. W.—Time and Temper. 3rd ed., fep. pp. 202, cloth, 
3s. Od. 

James, J.—Comments on the Collects. 10th ed. 12mo. pp, 
504, cloth, 5s. 

Gillson, W.— Discourses on Scripture Subjects, 12mo. pp, 
258, boards, 3s. 6d. 

James, J.—Christian Watchfulness in the Prospect of Sick. 
gg Mourning, and Death. 5th ed. 12mo. pp. 410, cloth, 


Se 
Church in Canada. 18mo. pp. 64, maps, cloth limp, 9d. 
Keith, A.—The Land of Israel according to the Covenant, 
Post 8vo. pp. 516, 9s. 6d. ‘ 
Mannering, E.—Christian Consolation. Fep, pp. 318, cloth, 


4s. 

Trench, R.C.—Notes on the Parables of our Lord. 2nd ed, 

8vo. bP: 510, cloth, 12s, . 

Marshall, T. W.—Notes on the Episcopal Polity of the Holy 
Catholic Church. 8vo., pp. 532, 12s. 

Cotton, W.C.—Short and Simple Letters to Cottagers, 
12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Peter Parley’s Lives of the Twelve Apostles. Pp. 210, 3s, 

Footprints of Popery. 18mo. pp. 100, cloth limp, Is. 

SCIENCE. 

JONES, J.—Series of Tables of Annunities and Assurances, 
8vo. pp. 160, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Waterton, H.—Treatise on Alkali as a Manure. 8vo. pp, 
48, sewed, 1s. 6d. 

Neligan, J. M.—Medicines, their uses and mode of adminis. 
tration. 8vo. pp. 468, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Liebig, J.—Familiar Letters on Chemistry, and its relation 
to Commerce, Physiology, and Agriculture. 2nd ed. Fep, 
pp.192, cloth, 4s. 6d. . 

Balmain, W. H.—Lessons on Chemistry. Fep. pp. 224, 
cloth, 6s. 

Ridge, B.—Glossology; or, the additional means of Dia 
gnosis of Disease. 8vo. pp. 88, plates, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Smith, J. E.—Compendium of the English Flora. 2nd ed, 
12mo. pp. 238, cloth, 6s. 

Peddie, A.—The Practical Measurer. 18mo. pp. 400, bound, 


6s. 6d, 

Stafford, R. AA—Two Essays on the Diseases of the Spine. 
8vo. pp. 92, cloth, 5s. : 
Burke.—Heraldic Illustrations, comprising the Armorial 
Bearings of the principal Families of the Empire. Royal 

8vo. bound, 31s. 6d. 

Goddard and Parker.—The Anatomy, Physiology, and Pa 
thology of the Human Teeth. By Paul B. Goddard, M.D, 
&c. Royal 4to. pp. 228, cloth. 

Fowler.—Some observations on the Mental State of the 
Blind, and Deaf, and Dumb. 12mo. pp. 110, sd. 2s. 

Introduction to Practical Organic Chemistry. 12mo. pp. 
90, cloth, 3s. 6d. ‘ 

Newman, E.—History of British Ferns. 2nd edit. Part I. 
8vo. 8s. 

Brodie, B. C.—Introductory Discourse on the Duties ané 
Conduct of Medical Practitioners. 8vo. pp. 34, 18. 

Architecture in England, from the earliest to the present 
time. 8vo. pp. 124, cloth, 7s. 

Chemist, The; by Chas. and John Watt. Vol. 4. 8vo. pp. 
584, boards, 12s. 6d. Y 

Johnson, J. F. W.—Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geology. 3rded. fep. pp. 240, cloth, 4s. 

Hunt, H.—On the Nature and Treatment of Tic Douloureur, 
Sciatica, and other Neuralgic Disorders. 8vo. pp. 2, 
cloth, 6s. 

Grant’s Farm Journal. Large post folio, half-bound, 18s. 

Braithwaite, W.—Retrospect of Practical Medicine and Su. 
gery. Vol. VIII. July to Dec. 1843, 12mo. (Leeds), pp. 328, 
cloth, 5s. 6d. 4 

Reid, T.—Treatise on Clock and Watch-making. 2nd edit. 
royal Svo. pp. 470, cloth, 21s. 7 

Billing.—Architectural Illustrations of Kettering Church. 
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